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ne We will send FREE of charge to any address a book of 34 sample pages (33 illustrations) from the Illuminated Bible. 


The New Illuminated Holy BIBLE 


800 Beautiful Pictures 


THIS NEW ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE BIBLE, so original and timely in conception, so superbly artistic in its 
illustrations, and so luxurious in its appointments, will at once challenge the admiration and win the lasting friendship of 


all Bible readers and all book lovers. It is to be one of the standard Bibles of the world. 
' DR. DUNNING’S Opinion of the Illuminated Bible. 


Eve ry body Can H ave It ! The editor of The Congregationalist writes thus to the printer of the book: 


This beautiful Bible, produced at enormous cost, and ‘c 
embellished with the work of the greatest living artists, goes Tite ONGREGATIONALIST 
fresh from the renowned Riverside Press of Cambridge, Mass. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO.), into the hands of the 


AMERICAN BIBLE UNION =. 


1 Somerset St., Boston Oct. 21. 1807 





Under its auspices a distribution of sufticient advance : ed, is a necessity in every Christian home. The supreme excel- 
copies of the new Bible to advertise it and make its superiority Seite: ined calls bdk Weabiceaiios ade Waid laa, ik” tei Gd eco 
known has been arranged for. The Congregationalist has 

" as * f enildren vecause the Bibles witnin tneir reach are cncap and 
contracted for an edition of 
attractive. Many thousands, even of Cnristians, never enjoy tn 


. 
s 
650 Copies 5 Bible as tnmey would nave done if in early years tney had had access 


to «se wnicn would nave pleased treir vision and kindled their imazg- 


until this is exhausted it will be possible for any reader of 


The Congre yationalist to secure ination 
Tne Bivle bearing tne imprint of tne American Biole Unior 


. = > . 
= h $10.00 Bible for $2.75 
' ‘ seems to deserve the title it cears, “New Illuwinated* Cnildren 


will delight to pore over ite eignt hundred illustrations on Sui- 


=" K $12.50 Bible for $3.25 i Salas: | Saisie lie Manes is, so 


pictures tc tell in graphic words tne ancient storics wnicn cnil- 


=" A $15.00 Bible for $3.75 ee i es bas aia toes bag. 


All readers of the Bivle will find their interest stimulated end 





We believe our constituents will call for many more than 
the SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES, but this number their minds informed ov these clear pages, witn soundent marginei 
we now control and the early impressions from the beautiful EM ee ea ee 
plates are the most desirable. If the demand warrants we ies Cote: eee ae 
will arrange for another edition upon as favorable terms as 5 hectamamee 2 


Description of the New Illuminated Bible. 


This Bible is a genuine art production. More elaborate, more 
costly, more complete and more satisfying than anything yet at- 
tempted. The text conforms to the Authorized Oxford Edition, 
and eyery proper name is accented and self-pronounced. There 
are copious marginal references, and a complete Concordance. 
The type is of a peculiarly clear, round face, quite as legible 


US, 14. They overtake the children of Israel. 


possible. 











may serve the E-gyp’tiang? For it had been| 3° 
better for us to serve the E-gy¥p’tians, than . 
that we should die in the wilderness. 13 Or 
13 7 And MO’ses said unto the people, 7 Fear} |;-4) 
ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of *0'./or 
the Lorp, which he will shew to you to day: have 
2for the E-g¥p’tians whom ye have seen to) Zou. 
day, ye shall see them again no more for) ‘uv. se 
ever. | "Deut L 
14”The Lorp shall fight for you, and ye| 1S a 
EXACT FACSIMILE CF THE BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 
as that of the large Family Bible. But the crowning glory of 
this beautiful new edition is its Eight Hundred Superb Scriptural 
Engravings and its wonderful allegorical plates in brilliant 
colors, which graphically illustrate the text in the light of modern 


Biblical knowledge and research, making this the most artistic- 
ally perfect as well as the most practically desirable edition of 
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— By greatly poduset phoisenee <s REGULAR PRICE, $15.00 the Holy Scriptures ever produced in any country or in any 
yroduction of Style No. os F BY language. These marvelously faithful descriptive illustrations 
Silk Sewed, Red under Gold Edges, full Di- $ WILL PROVE A GENUINE REVELATION TO BIBLE READERS 
vinity Cireuit. Size, open, 11 by 1% Inches. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, 3.75 who have grown accustomec to the conventional and too often 

Modern research 


misleading Biblical pictures hitherto in use. 
embellished as to 


has thrown a flood of light upon the people and places of Bible days; and this ripe knowledge shows forth on every page, so truthfull A 
give the sacred text a mew and personal meaning. Every picture is an eloquent sermon. vents that have been imperfectly comprehended become in 
vested with the charm of living reality; and places that have seemed far off are made familiar, as though we ourselves had trod the hills and valleys 


of Canaan with the prophets and disciples of old. 


How to Secure these Beautiful Bibles at Less than ONE-THIRD Regular Prices. 
OFFER No. 1 Bete atts uc etl | OFFER No. 2. fe fit ticntihec | OFFER No. 3 thi Huske, ah Wied 
ple en DaedD| Lited oerepedaiarees. 1. OO:29| Ragen’ Our spoeial price... Poeee 


cal plates. Our special price......... 
All orders must be accompanied by cash in full and complete shipping directions. Transportation charges are 
as represented, or money refunded upon their 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS. to be paid by purchaser. Books are guaranteed to be exactly 
return. No description can do justice to this superb production, therefore a book of 34 sample pages will be 
The number of Bibles at our disposal at these prices is limited. as above stated. Orders will be filled in order as 
SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES TODAY, and address all communications to 





sent absolutely free to all applicants. b : J 
received, and remittances reaching us too late will be immediately refunded. 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE §3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

Iv PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for appertetone are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed pte the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111 ev to the column. | 
Discounts according to amount of contrac | 
READING NOTICES, leaded Monparedl, 50 cents per | 

line, each insertion, net. | 





W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Batered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd | 
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La hoatte Building, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Mil, 
PS “<) Js 


Ly 


pe Kipling 
wrote his first “ Jungle Stories ” for St. Nicholas Magazine. 
This year he will contribute to St. Nicholas a new series of 
fantastic stories about animals in an entirely new vein,— 
the “Just-So Stories” he calls them because they must be 
read “just so” to children. The first one will appear in 
the Christmas number, The November St. Nicholas, now 





serial, ‘‘ The Buccaneers of Our Coast,” 





teady everywhere, 


THE NOVEMBER “ST. NICHOLAS” | begins the new vol- 


Contains the first instalment of Frank R. Prschnen’s new ume. If your young 
a thoroughly 

healthy “ pirate’ aay ms! S he girls, Ls anne folks are not taking 

of acapital historical serial, ‘‘ With the Black Prince,” by 

W. O. Stoddard, and contributions from James Whitcomb St. Nicholas buy 

Riley (a delightful poem, ‘‘ Mister Hop-Toad”’), George this number and 

Kennan, Ruth McEnery Stuart, and others. 





see what it is. 
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“I have examined the new Congregational 
Hymnal trom several distinctly different stand 
points, and I can say enthusiastically that it surpasses f 
anything of the kind I have ever seen. It is mechan- 
ically a work of art, poetically and devotionally in- 
spiring, and musically the most practical I have had 
the pleasure of examining. I shall speak a strong 
word for it wherever I may. Cordially yours, 

GEORGE FOSTER PRENTISS, 
Director of the Gilbert School Choral Soc ety, 
Pastor of First Cong. Church, Winsted, Ct. 


The Pilgrim Press ShicKso | 














MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


KING I U new service of 
THE KING, Lata Ny iL. ig r Lowry. 
2 ra ais #4 per 100 copies. 


HRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 8.—Seven beauti- 
CH arols. 4 cents; 83 Copies. 


RECITATIONS for CHRISTMAS TIME No.8 


wenty-nine admirable selections for this celebre los. 
4 cents. 


We recommend the Christmas Cantata. 


SANTA CLAUS. By Dr. W.H. 


DOANE, one o as best published cents. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


“—— a inth steeect, 








CHICAGO. 


For Christnas = 


The greatest Sunday-School Concert Exercise is 

Great Joy, by Hertsough and Fillmore. Price, 5c. 

The greatest Sundays che! cantata is ta 
‘Ex . by Gabriel. Price, 30 cts. 

The —— cantata for wes small children is 
Santa’s Party, by Mrs. Jessie Brown 
Pounds and Riek wiimote. "Price, pee. is Kine 

cantata for choirs is 
of Wy br. J. B. Herbert, Price, . 20 che, 
a my reatest solos, duets, trios, quartets and an- 
themeifor Christmas are ii se Cine by FILLMORE 


nnati, and 
ry otis tboase. i York. Send for Noaibanes. 








New subscriptions should begin with November. $3.00 year ; 25 cents a number. 
All dealers or the publishers, The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


The Century Co. publish also 


Rudyard Kipling’s “Captains Courageous,” the novel of the 
Grand Banks, now selling everywhere. IIlustrated, $1.50. 
Also Kipling’s famous “Jungle Books” (two), $1.50 each. 


Church Equipment 





Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. 





Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


LYMYER ey | 
CHURCH 
Wi reTs 





to Cincinnati Feandy a cae nnail, a 


Buckeye Be Bell F Fou oundry 
ates o Church h Bells & Ci Chimes, 


Highest Grade, a Tone Westm 





rgest Bell in anole 


BELLS 


fecal Alloy Church & School pee. 
logue. The C. 8. BELL CO. ro, O 








cHURGH BELLS HRT 


MesSHANE BELL. Bye and 4 eet MD 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Theology of an Evo- 


lutionist. 
By LyMAN ABsort, author of “Evolution 
and Christianity,’ ‘‘Christianity and Social 
Problems.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 
_ An important book, showing that Evolution 
is the Divine Law ot Progress and wholly 
harmonious with Christian Faith. 


Idrich’s Works. 


pe reer Poetical and Prose Works of 
THomMAsS BAILEY ALDRICH. New Riverside 
Edition, thoroughly revised by the author. 
(Sold only in sets.) Poems in 2 vols., 12mo, 
with portrait, $3.00; Prose Works‘in 6 vols., 
12mo, with another portrait, $9.00. Complete 
W orks, 8 vols., 12mo, $12.00. 


This is an entirely new and complete edition 
of Mr. Aldrich’s admirable Poems, Novels, 
Short Stories, and Travel Sketches. All have 
been carefully revised, and the edition pre- 
sents in unusually attractive form these de- 
lightful writings. 


L ittle- Folk Lyrics. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 
author of “ Lyrics for a Lute.” ete. Holiday 
Edition. A beautiful book of very charming 
poems for children, with 16 exquisite full-page 
illustrations by Misses Maude A. Cowles and 
Genevieve Cowles. 12mo, $1.50. 


Seven on the Highway. 


A group of seven Capital Stories by 
BLANCHE WILLIS HowARD, author of ‘‘One 
Summer,”’ “*The Open Door,” “Guenn,” “A 
Fellowe and his Wife,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 

KNOBEL’S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. 

1, Trees; 2, Ferns Butterflies; 4, Beetles; 

5, Moths; 6, Fishes; 2 tegen: 8, Flies. Each 

fully illustrated, clotk C.5 

“ Every Bird.” By R. H. ‘Howe, « r. "Iemo, » 61. 00 
Game Birds of America. By F.’A. Bates.. -1.00 

Wild Flowers of America. By Goodale ... 27:50 
Ferns of No. America. By Eaton. 2 vols. ..40.00 
Sea Mosses. By A. B. Herve Col’d plates.2 2.00 
Mosses of No. America. By Li esquereux.....4.00 


Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock. Net 3.75 


To Be Issued Shortly. 

IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume of out- 
door sketches. By Mr. William Sloane Kennedy. 
Finely illustrated. 16mo, cloth.. $1.50 

MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By 8. F. Denton. 
With many perfect colored and piain plates. 
ER Ss RIO FIO ie concccwevvincchisnncce $5. 

§~ Send for catalogues. All sorts of ico 

History Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden, Pub’r, 18 Arch St., Boston 
Published This Day: 
NUMBER I06 
THE OLD 


























FARMERS’ ALMANACK 


| By ERNEST 
| A. GARDNER. 


—FOR- 


1898 


ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


INTERLEAVED 20 CENTS. 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 





Educational 





CHERME RHORN’ S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAST 14TH STREERT, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JOHN 8. _SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 





| a fitting accompaniment to a book of its 
high worth. : 


[HE CONGREGATIONALIST 
NEW BOOKS 


MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


FROM 
THE 
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Practical Idealism. 


By WILLIAM Cloth, $1.50. | 
oe re whose book issued a | 
“<A Ciadhins of year ago was warmly | & 
Social Theology.” Teceived, and described | 

as “peculiarly original, | 
interesting and suggestive.” —The Church 
Standard, Philadelphia. 


The Life of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 


BY HIS SON. 
2 Volumes, Cloth, $10.00 net. 
The First Edition was 

published October 12. 

This, the most famous biography since | 
Lockhart’s life of Scott, comprises many 
hitherto unpublished 
poems, letters, and the 
personal recollections 
of old friends, such as Professor Tyndall, 
Mr. Aubrey Vere de Vere, Lord Selborne, 
Mr. Lecky, Professor Palgrave, ete. 

The portraits and views illustrating are | 





Postponed 
from October 6. 


The Second Bdition was 

published October 23. 

“Two salient points strike the reader 
of this memoir. One is that it is uniformly 
fascinating, so rich in 


| ie os > . 
; besoin el = anecdote and margin- | 
_The Tribune, *lia as to hold the at. | 
New York, tention with the power | 


| History in Yale 
| University. 


of anovel. In the next | 
place, it has been put together with con- | 
summate tact, if not with academic art. 
. It is faultless in its dignity.’ 
The Third Edition is 
already in preparation. 
** Easily the biography, not only 
of the year, but of the decade.” 
—The New York Times. 


The Growth of 
The French Nation. 


By GEORGE Cloth, $1.25. 
PS ae peat of whose fitness for the | 

work the London Spec- 
tator says: “The in-|} 
sight, lucidity, and the | 
close grasp of essentials necessary for | 


/such a work are rare gifts which Pro- | 
| fessor Adams evidently possesses.’ 


A Hand-Book of 





Greck. Sculpture. 


Cloth, &2.50. 


Complete in One Vol- 
ume. The Nation says: | 
“It is concise, yet 
thoroughly readable, 


formerly Director of 
the British School of 
Archeology at Athens. 


'and its half-tone illustrations are uni- 


| formly good. 


In this book we have for 


| the first time in English a thoroughly 


competent history of Greek sculpture.” 


| Cloth Quarto, 


| By ELLA 


Corleone. 


By F. MARION 
CRAWFORD, 

Author of 

“Casa Braccio,” 

“Pietro Ghisleri,”’ 

the Saracinesca 

Series, etc. 


Two Volumes, 
Cloth, $2.00. 


whose rank among 
novelists is thus de- 
scribed in the current 
number of The Book- 
man, “‘ We should claim 
for him the very highest, had he never 


| written anything but ‘Corleone.’ The 
| mere ‘story’ is of absorbing interest, and 
| possesses the transcendent merit that 
| even a blasé or veteran reviewer is alto- 


gether unable to foresee the conclusion. 
. Our author has created one of the 
strongest situations wherewith we are 


| acquainted, either in the novel or the 


drama. 


Singing Verses for Children, 


Songs with Music and 
Colored Illustrations. 
BY 
LYDIA AVERY COONLEY. 
Color-Designs by ALICE KELLOGG TYLER. 
Simple, natural verses, set to music in- 
tended to be sung by children as well as 
to them, and illustrated 
with a most delicate 
color sense and full 
sympathy with child nature. The songs 
are so varied that there is something to be 
found for every season, almost for every 
mood. 


‘Battle of Harlem Heights. 


An historical sketch of the battle fought 


Price $2.00 net. 


| September 16th, 1776, on the plateau now 
| known as Morningside Heights, with a re- 
| view of the preceding 
| near New York city. 


campaign in and 


By HENRY P. JOHNSTON, A. M., 


Professor of History, College of the City of New York. 


A portrait of Col. Knowlton serves as 
a frontispiece, and sev- 
eral views of the scene 
of the battle are given, 
with maps. 


A Forest Orchid 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
Cloth, %1.50. 
HIGGINSON, (4f whose short stories 


Gilt Cloth, Svo. 
Price, $2.00. 





| Author of “From lgnnd i 
| dit Sain elt the Outlook said: 


“Mrs. Higginson in the 
best of these stories 
takes the direct road 
to the reader’s heart,— 
she knows how to get 
at the pathos of common, everyday life. 
Her stories are wonderfully compact, and 
each has a strong, single situation. We 
regard her as one of the best of American 
short-story writers.” 


the Snow Pearls: 
Tales of 
Puget Sound.”’ 





Send for Circulars of any of the above. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NEW YORK, BUFFALO. 


= HOM pee FOR BUSINESS 
We teach Book 

keeping, Business Forms, Ven 

manship, Com’! Law, Letter 
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ny be ‘ane. 
Ee hand, ete. TOME. Sus by M 
J your own Succes 
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Wegivea useful,MoneyMaking , 
Edueation which leads to ag 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equi ee Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. — ial Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


rwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic. 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
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Volume LXXXII 





Life Preserver 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY 


is that and more. The lives of famous charac- 
ters will be pene ogg! gh nen ges in your mind 
by repeated study of these portraits, to be 
obtained by accepting our 


“1898 Combination Offer” 


The Congregationalist for one year, $3.00 
The Gallery of One Hundfed Portraits, $7.50 
The Century Magazine for One Year, $4.00 
The three if ordered separately cost $14.50 
Our price for the three, $7.50. See page 624 





The Congregationalist, $3.00 per year in advance. 


Trial Subscriptions {6 months, $1.00 
to NEW names 3 months, .25 

















NE important service to which a 
G great number of Christians will 
soon be called is to cast their 
votes. In twelve States next Tuesday 
important elections will be held. The 
call to each citizen to perform this civic 
duty is as truly divine as the call to 
spread the gospel of Christ. He is doing 
a definite service for God by honestly 
taking his part in the government of the 
local community and of the State. If he 
neglects it he distinctly refuses a divine 
call to do a particular act in discharging 
a responsibility which he has already ac- 
cepted. Every man who becomes a citizen 
assumes the duty to understand as well as 
he can the principles which underlie our 
government and the issues of each elec- 
tion in which he is entitled to take part. 
If he fails, simply from neglect, to vote 
intelligently in such an election, he com- 
mits a sin against God and is unfaithful 
to his country. The Christian who thus 
turns aside from his duty wrongs his 
Saviour, who calls his disciples to labor 
to make him King of kings. This truth 
ought especially to be shown to the army 
of young men who each year become cit- 
izens. It is far too little realized by 
many older Christians. Every vote, faith- 
fully cast, with prayer, helps forward the 
kingdom of God, 


Those who congratulate the A. M. A. 
on the reduction of its debt by the cur- 
tailment of its appropriations should not 
forget the reverse side of the picture. 
There one sees the reduction of effort 
and power which must follow lessened 
expenditures. For example, the appro- 
priation for the current year to the theo- 
logical department of Howard University 
is cut down from $4,600 to $1,800. This 
means that the salary of the dean, Prof. 
J. L. Ewell, is brought down from $2,000 
to $900, and -of Professor Clark from 
$1,500 to the same figure. Only direst 
necessity would make such action fall 
short of injustice, and if the churches 
which believe in the thorough training of 
young colored men for the ministry have 
led these educated gentlemen to devote 
their lives to this purpose they ought, in 
honor, to see that their usefulness is not 
fettered by such a sudden halving of their 
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income. Another instance of the effect 
of reduction is the proposed closing of 
the Indian Oahe Mission, which has for a 
number of years been under the care of 
Rev. Thomas Riggs. To those who know 
the work no words are necessary to show 
its value. The amount annually required 
for it is $3,000. The mention of the situ- 
ation by Mr. Frank Wood of Boston in a 
three-minute speech at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference brought immediate pledges 
amounting to $600, and this has since been 
increased to $1,130. Has not the mission 
friends enough to raise the balance, with- 
out which the mission with its eight out- 
stations must come to an end? Mr. 
Wood will be glad to receive contribu- 
tions for this purpose. Two prominent 
churches have already promised to help. 


Our interest in the improvement of 
prisoners should be attended with quick- 
ened sensitiveness to those social condi- 
tions which foster crime. Back of the 
saloon, the brothel and the corrupt neigh- 
borhood may be found bad homes and 
bad heredity. Indeed, personal inquiry of 
many prison authorities shows an almost 
unanimous opinion among them that here, 
in the home life and conditions, are the 
most powerful facters in the whole crim- 
inal problem. In reverence for authority, 
for institutions and for the rights of oth- 
ers, in habits of truthfulness, honesty and 
industry and in full response to all good 
motives are to be found the great safe- 
guards against crime. These are virtues 
of the home, and are better cultivated 
there than anywhere else. An eminent 
criminologist once told the writer that he 
would never allow a child to make ex- 
cuses, for here, he said, in the facility of 
excusing wrong opinions or wrong con- 
duct acquired in youth, is one of the great 
contributing causes of crime. Sympathy 
should go to the prisoner. But thatisa 
cheap contribution compared with the 
preventive work that we can do in our 
own churches and homes, and it is prob- 
able that we shall hear soon from the 
National Prison Association on this need. 
Let the churches speak, too. 


Many Christians need courage to real- 
ize the grounds of hope which should 
move them to better service. The age of 
doubt is surely passing. The age of faith 
is nearer than many dare to believe. One 
sign of this is the confident tone which is 
increasingly noticeable in the words of 
Christian leaders. This hopeful expecta- 
tion was well illustrated by the address 
last week of the Bishop of Rochester, 
England, before the Episcopal Club of 
Boston. He declared that the church has 
already emerged from the controversies 
which have wounded her spiritual life. 
The materialistic attack has waned and 
failed. It has emphasized the fact that 
the best proof that man is a spiritual be- 
ing lies in his experience of spiritual life. 
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The critical attack on the Scriptures has 
led to a scholarly searching of them 
which has brought out truth of immense 
value. The rationalistic attack has pre- 
sented no alternative for Christian belief, 
but has shown that the movement which 
Christ represents is not one among other 
secular movements, but is a direct revela- 
tion from God. The church is now sum- 
moned to face the economic and indus- 
trial problem, and to see whether social- 
ism does not contain some applications 
of principle which Christianity may prof- 
itably use to make society better. In do- 
ing this the main work belongs to the 
laity, which now has a task greater and 
more rewarding than any which has here- 
tofore been laid on it. The entire church 
has come to a time of singular opportun- 
ity in putting Christian principles into 
practice which shall not only control the 
individual life, but society and govern- 
ment. 


Universalists in convention in Chicago 
last week cheered one another with the 
assurance that their denomination had 
inspired liberalism in all other denomina- 
tions and had forced them to accept more 
human doctrines. That is also acommon 
boast of Unitarians. The Friends, or 
Quakers, who were also holding their na- 
tional conference in Indianapolis, were 
more modest in their claims and more 
earnest in their purposes of progress. 
This convention may be the beginning of 
a new era for those excellent people. 
Many among them seem disposed to rely 
less on peculiarities of dress and forms of 
speech and more on the spiritual life 
within, which needs no distinct garb or 
special forms of worship or absence of 
forms to make itself known and felt 
among men. The most liberal denomina- 
tions are not those who boast that their 
liberalism is a compelling power over all 
others, but rather those who recognize 
that each is taking its own part in the 
progress of Christian thought and is do- 
ing its own share in discovering and ac- 
knowledging the truth. There are some 
denominations which could not live if 
they had not others to fight against. But 
the life that depends on controversy can 
never broadly flourish. The greatest 
progress is made in those denominations 
whose Christian faith is most positive 
and earnest, and which exhibits itself in 
the healthy growth both of the individual 
member and of the entire body. 


Self-confidence in matters of opinion leads 
men to strange uncharitableness. Here, for 
example, is Cardinal Vaughan, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, who is 
quoted by the Living Church as saying that 
the Anglican Church can only be explained as 
a case of demoniacal possession—a master- 
piece of Satan for the deceit of the unwary. 
We are sorry for any man whose theory of 
Christ’s work is so narrow that it finds itself 
compelled to account for manifiest good works 
in others by denying that they are acceptable 
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to God, and are glad that the Living Church 
shares our sorrow. 


Who Shall Govern the Cities 


This is today the foremost question in 
public affairs. The answer given to it 
will decide the political future of our 
country. The question is to be answered 
in several of our chief cities within a few 
weeks. The issue is easily understood. 
Shall the citizens of a city administer its 
government or shall one of the national 
political parties administer it by dictat- 
ing the choice of the rulers of the city ? 
Shall the government of. the city be ad- 
ministered as a business corporation, for 
the well-being of the citizens, or as an in- 
strument to promote the success of a po- 
litical party in the State and nation ? 

The issue is as sharply drawn as it can 
be in New York. The real contest is 
within the Republican party. Mr. Lowis 
a Republican, one of the most eminent in 
his party, and he stands for election as 
mayor to govern the city as a husiness 
corporation in which all the citizens are 
stockholders. Mr. Tracy is a Republi- 
can and he is put forward by his party’s 
managers, not with the expectation that 
he will be chosen to be mayor, but that he 
will defeat the election of Mr. Low. If 
Mr. Tracy’s supporters succeed, so far 
as they have reason to expect, the city 
government will fall into the hands of 
Tammany Hall as representing the Dem- 
ocratic party, and will thus be kept un- 
der the control of party politicians. Tam- 
many does not need to enter actively into 
this contest, but only to get ready to take 
possession of the offices which Republican 
party leaders seek to toss into its hands, 
since they cannot hope to keep them for 
themselves. When Tammany was in 
power many of its leaders were proved to 
be gamblers, thieves, convicted criminals. 
The city government was one of the most 
disgraceful ever known. Its rottenness 
was undisguised and rank. Some of the 
men who were prominent in that govern- 
ment are Tammany leaders now. Repub- 
lican party leaders would prefer to hand 
the government of Greater New York 
over to these men, and so to keep it in 
line with political party management, 
rather than to have its affairs adminis- 
tered by Mr. Low and his supporters, 
whose ability and integrity are above sus- 
picion. Prominent Republican politicians 
from distant States are speaking every 
night in New York to persuade its citi- 
zens to surrender their interests, by vot- 
ing for Mr. Tracy, into the care of Tam- 
many. If they do this it will be, as ex- 
Mayor Hewitt has lately said, ‘a con- 
demnation of popular government in 
cities.” 

The issue in New York, which is in its 
nature local, has, therefore, become na- 
tional in its significance; and it was to 
be expected that the National Municipal 
League should appeal to the friends of 
good government throughout the country 
to use their influence for the election of 
Mr. Low. That body justly character- 
izes the contest as between partisan prej- 
udice inflamed by selfish political intrigu- 
ers and the unmistakable demand of pub- 
lic opinion. 

The principle of local self-government 
of cities, as opposed to city government 
for national party purposes, is also in- 
volved in the election next Tuesday in 
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Boston, whose citizens are to decide 
whether they will continue to be gov- 
erned as now by two bodies—the one 
composed of twelve aldermen and the 
other of a common council of seventy- 
five—or by a single body of thirty-eight 
men. We have not space here to describe 
in detail the proposed change, only to say 
that it has been inaugurated by the Bos- 
ton Municipal League, and through its in- 
fluence was passed by the legislature, for 
the purpose of securing better city gov- 
ernment. Pamphlets giving full descrip- 
tion of the bill the objections urged 
against it and the arguments in its favor 
may be had by writing to the president of 
the league, Mr. Samuel B. Capen, 350 
Washington Street. 

If this change is secured—and we ear- 
nestly hope it will be—the successful ad- 
ministration of the city government un- 
der the new form will depend on the kind 
of men chosen to compose the new coun- 
cil. Will the citizens of Boston choose 
men because of their abilities and trust- 
worthiness, or because of their party re- 
lations? Will fit men, if chosen, consent 
to serve? These questions test the patri- 
otism of every voter and every candidate 
for office. A great duty is laid on both to 
make public service for the city honor- 
able. 

In time of war multitudes came for- 
ward to offer willing sacrifice of property 
and of life in behalf of our country. Many 
a man gave up business and home comfort 
and private prospects of advancement 
because he heard the call of the nation in 
peril. That call is not now less impera- 
tive to every citizen. It is especially 
urgent to those who may be summoned, 
because of ability, experience and their 
place in public confidence, to take office 
and administer the city’s business. No 
Christian and no patriot can lightly re- 
gard such a call. It may be that the 
crisis we are approaching in government 
is not less grave than that which our 
fathers found themselves compelled to 
face forty years ago. In this crisis the 
highest religious and the highest business 
interests of the city are one. It is to 
secure integrity of local government. For 
thatevery honest citizen will give his vote 
and himself in this city and in eyery city 
where the issue is before the people. 





The Outlook for the A. M. A. 


It could hardly be expected that the 
first annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association after the jubilee 
in Boston signalizing the completion of 
fifty years would equal the 1896 gathering 
in size or in the attention which it com- 
manded. But, considering the distance 
from most of the constituents of the so- 
ciety and the fact that only a few days 
had elapsed since an uncommonly impor- 
tant meeting of the American Board, the 
gathering at Minneapolis creditably rep- 
resented the churches. Moreover, the 
impulse which a national convention 
wherever held always generates is sure to 
be felt, particularly in the great Interior 
and Northwestern States, where the asso- 
ciation needs to enlarge its constituency. 

The freshness and power in much of 
the platform work was due in large meas- 
ure to the fact that the younger genera- 
tion of ministers was drawn upon for ad- 
dresses. It would be an excellent change 
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if the lay element, also, in young Congre- 
gationalism were more in evidence on the 
programs of our great anniversaries. 

The notable event of the meeting, from 
the standpoint of practical administra- 
tion, was the unanimous action looking 
toward rotation in office of members of 
the executive committee. The friendli- 
ness of the agitation of this matter may 
be judged from. the fact that the mover of 
the resolution, Dr. Boynton, is himself 
one of the members of the committee 
whose term expires soon. The American 
Board has taken this step already, and 
the Home Missionary Society is likely 
soon to follow in the same direction. 
The proposition is not to be interpreted 
as disparaging the services of men who 
have for years borne heavy burdens and 
rendered valuable aid on the executive 
boards of our societies. But as the de- 
nomination grows the responsibility for 
our united benevolent work, if it is to ap- 
peal to the rank and file in our churches, 
must be distributed as broadly as is con- 
sistent with efficiency. 

The fact should not be overlooked that 
the gifts to the A. M. A. from living 
donors during the last three years of 
financial stress have not shrunk, but have 
slightly increased. This goes to show 
confidence in the association. It will be 
enhanced by the stringent reductions in 
office expenses for next year, in which re- 
duction the officers will bear their share. 
The work on the field never seemed to be 
yielding larger results, and as tlie asso- 
ciation begins another year its appeal 
ought to carry weight with all who wish 
to elevate and redeem the lowly and the 
despised elements of American society. 





“Smartness” Is Not Greatness 


For thirty years the most brilliant and 
erratic figure in American secular jour- 
nalism has been the late Charles A. Dana. 
By the profession at large he has been 
reckoned as its ablest member, and cer- 
tain of our colleges have seemed to con- 
cede this rank by the honors which they 
conferred upon him and the opportunities 
they made for him to address their stu- 
dents. If by ability it is meant that he 
was a gifted linguist, stylist and executive 
editor, or that his attainments as a student 
of gastronomics, horticulture and the fine 
arts were more than ordinary, then it 
must be conceded that he was a man of 
unusual ability. Butif itis meant by abil- 
ity that he won and held a constituency 
that trusted his sanity of judgment or his 
sincerity of purpose, or that, as an inde- 
pendent Democrat or quasi-Republican, 
he succeeded in shaping party or national 
history to any marked degree, then he 
was far less able and influential than 
many of his contemporaries, living as 
well as dead. 

Intellectual agility and vigor, precision 
of speech and intensity of dislike for men 
and measures he had to a remarkable de- 
gree. But a consistent system of politics 
he never had, and the weight of his influ- 
ence could never surely be counted upon 
on the side of righteousness. Men have 
been honored for the enemies they have 
made. Mr. Dana enjoyed the peculiar 
dishonor of having spent much of his 
thought and energy during the last gen- 
eration in reviling and abusing such men 
as Henry Ward Beecher, Rutherford B. 
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Hayes, Grover Cleveland and Charles H. 
Parkhurst; and the latest public man to 
be honored by his enmity was the citizens’ 
candidate for mayor of Greater New York, 
Hon. Seth Low. 

Mr. Dana frequently railed against the 
demoralization wrought in metropolitan 
journalism by the advent of Mr. Pulitzer, 
the Jew. Of the two men Mr. Dana was 
far more dangerous to society. The 
World has been vulgar and sensational 
and its financial success has tempted too 
many journals to imitate its methods, but 
vulgarity is not the most heinous offense 
in the category of human failings. The 
Sun has been malign and unscrupulous, 
calling white black and black white, scof- 
fing at good men and good measures and 
doing it in such a clever way as to make 
many read who in their souls abhorred 
what they read. 

When one contemplates what Mr. Dana 
might have done with his undoubted tal- 
ents and compares it with the meager 
service he rendered to the nobler causes 
of humanity, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that seldom if ever in this country 
has there been a grosser case of perver- 
sion of trust or sadder prostitution of 
ability, and this the more marked because 
Mr. Dana began life as an idealist and his 
record as a journalist and public official 
preceding and during the Civil War was 
admirable. 

Never was there an era like the present 
in our history when men were so much 
needed in the profession of journalism 
who will look upon it as an opportunity 
to exercise the prophetic function. The 
trail of the counting-room is seen in too 
many sanctums. Newspapers are ceas- 
ing to be organs of opinions and convic- 
tions, and are becoming factories for the 
manufacture and sale of news and adver- 
tisements. This being so, it would be 
lamentable if at this time the opinion 
should become intrenched in the public 
mind, or in the minds of ardent-spirited, 
high-idealed young men just entering 
upon the journalistic profession, that Mr. 
Dana was a great man or an ideal journal- 
ist. He began life at Brook Farm, as the 
friend of George William Curtis, George 
Ripley and the other idealists of that day. 
He ended it as the special journalistic 
champion of misrule and partisan loot- 
ing of the vast revenues of the national 
metropolis. There is little more-to be 
said. 





The Model Prayer 


In this particular, as in all others, Jesus 
is our best teacher. If we studied his re- 
corded petitions and imitated them more 
carefully prayer would be far more enjoy- 
able and helpful than it often is. 

Surely the first element of a model 
prayer must be sincerity. Whether we 
pay reverence to God, confess our faults, 
ask for what we need or plead for those 
whom we love, unless we mean from the 
heart what we are saying our prayer is 
empty and vain. Earnestness also is es- 
sential. It follows naturally upon sin- 
cerity. What we really want we seek in 
earnest. Of course our Heavenly Father 
knows when we are sincere, yet, con- 
stituted as we are, earnestness is almost 
inevitably a proof of sincerity. We sus- 
pect some lack of sincerity in each other 
if earnestness be lacking, and the same 
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principle holds good in general in our 
relations with the Almighty. 

No prayer can be a true prayer, more- 
over, much less a model, if the element 
of submissiveness be absent. The single 
utterance of Jesus, ‘“‘Thy will be done,” 
may truthfully be described as embodying 
all prayer. But it is natural and useful 
to specify more in detail what we seek at 
the divine throne. We are warned against 
much speaking in prayer. Mere catalogu- 
ing of our needs has no value. But cer- 
tain things assume special importance at 
this time or that and it is right to dwell 
upon them, provided the spirit of sub- 
missiveness to the divine will be behind 
our utterances. This spirit begets rev- 
erence. Doubtless some things said in 
prayer, especially public prayer, seund 
irreverent when no irreverence is in- 
tended. But great care should be taken 
that a proper spirit be not only felt but 
also exhibited in so solemn and sacred a 
communion with God as prayer. 

When the disciples asked our Lord to 
teach them how to pray, he took the sim- 
plest fashion, as if for children, giving 
them a model which they might use or 
after which they might shape their own 
petitions. It has been in use for all the 
Christian centuries, and for reverence, 
comprehension and simplicity has no 
equal among the recorded petitions of 
men. It begins with fatherhood, it con- 
tinues in unselfishness, it asks for food 
and pardon, joining forgiveness with the 
forgiving spirit; it ends, in the doxology 
which the church has always and every- 
where accepted, in praise. It is not 
for all occasions, much less to be re- 
peated parrotlike as if it were a charm 
against evil, but the study of its spirit and 
its order will do much to help us in our 
daily worship and petitions. 





Current History 

Failure of the Silver Commission 

The renewed. effort to reach an inter- 
national understanding in regard to the 
coinage use of silver inaugurated by the 
President admittedly depended upon the 
action of the English Government. Sen- 
ator Wolcott and his colleagues of the 
commission found no difficulty in making 
a conditional arrangement with France, 
which holds a very large stock of hoarded 
silver, though they seem to have exceeded 
their authority in pledging the support of 
the United States to the French ratio of 
15¢ to 1. It was hoped that if England 
would not open her own mints she might 
be persuaded at least to open those of 
India, where silver is the currency of the 
people and gold is hoarded, or at least to 
agree to another conference at which 
some definite basis of international agree- 
ment might be considered. The British 
Government, some members of which are 
believers in the theory of the double 
standard, put out some feelers in Eng- 
land and India, but soon learned that 
commercial opinion was overwhelmingly 
against action. In a decisive but cour- 
teous note they have now informed our 
Government that they cannot take action 
either in England or India and must de- 
cline to agree to a conference. This ac- 
tion puts an end—a final end, we believe 
—to attempts at the international reha- 
bilitation of a bimetallic standard, and 
leaves us face to face with the question 
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whether we shall join China and Mexico 
in dependence upon silver as a measure 
of value, or keep our place with the great 
commercial nations of the earth in using 
gold. 


The Contest in New York 

The struggle in New York grows hotter 
and more personal day by day. General 
Tracy has more than once confessed in 
public speeches that his case is hopeless 
though the managers of his campaign still 
keep up their appeal to party loyalty and 
their attack upon Seth Low, but carefully 
refrain from combating the real enemy, 
Tammany. Henry George has turned his 
attack upon Croker into a threat: 

If Croker got his palaces and race horses 
honestly, let him remain here. If they were 
procured by robbery of the people, by the mis- 
use of power he usurped, let him go to Eng- 
land. If I have the power, the penitentiary 
yawns forhim. If I have the power, the fate 
of Boss Tweed and John Y. McKane will be 
his. I make no threats, but a great crime has 
been committed. 

Judge Van Wyck, the Tammany candi- 
date, refuses to speak in public, to the 
great disgust of his followers, who like to 
see and hear the man for whom they are 
ordered to vote. All the other candidates 
are indefatigable in speech-making. 

A great meeting of Republicans in favor 
of Seth Low, addressed by Mayor Strong, 
Joseph H. Choate, Mr. Low himself and 
others, made it plain that the strongest 
civic elements of strength in the Republi- 
can party are with him in the effort for 
good government. Mr. Choate, in his 
speech, made the issue perfectly clear. 
The campaign is an organized popular in- 
surrection against bosses who draw their 
power from the financial support of great 
corporations. 

Is there anything more destructive of Re- 
publican Government than that situation 
necessarily must be? The legislature owned 
by one conspirator and the city of New York, 
with all its vast affairs and resources, in the 
hands of another conspirator! 

How does this one acquire such powers, 
more stupendous than monarch hardly ever 
exercises? Does anybody doubt how that is 
done? That is accomplished every year by 
the aid of many of the most reputable citizens 
of New York, who are in control of the great 
corporations, on whom he levies tribute with 
which to secure the ownership of these legis- 
lators. 

Now, there you are. If Tammany succeeds 
and the State legislature goes as it is expected 
to go, you are in danger, and you have always 
been in danger, in such cases, of being ground 
between the two millstones. What will there 
be left for the people of New York? A power 
of municipal control to exercise for them- 
selves? Why, it is the old story, isn’t it, of 
Jack Spratt and his wife in the family board- 
ing house? 

Tom Platt could eat no fat, 
Croker could eat no lean; 

Betwixt them both they cleared the cloth, 
And licked the platter clean. 

The bringing in of Mayor Harrison of 
Chicago with a carload of politicians has 
proved an unpopular move for Tammany 
just as the interference of outside politi- 
cians has hurt the cause of the Republi- 
can Machine. The attempt to commit 
the President in favor of Tracy has been 
rebuked, and even a personal visit of 
Boss Platt to Washington has failed to 
secure Mr. McKinley’s assistance for the 
failing Machine. Perhaps the best in- 
dorsement which Mr. Low has had is that 
which was given him only last April by 
Benjamin F. Tracy, whose present attacks 
upon him ought to be read in the light of 
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what their author at that time said: 
“Seth Low is the greatest authority on 
the administration of municipal affairs in 
the United States.” Boss Croker and 
Boss Platt are fighting for their lives, and 
to all appearance with a perfect mutual 
understanding, but there are growing 
signs that the rising tide of public indig- 
nation may sweep them both away. 


In Honor of Old Ironsides 

The 100th anniversary of the launching 
of the frigate Constitution was celebrated 
in Boston, Oct. 21, with addresses by As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt 
and Senator Lodge and a parade of the 
marines and saflors from the vessels of 
the North Atlantic Squadron and the 
Massachusetts naval brigade. In the 
evening the Massachusetts and New York 
of the squadron were illuminated. In 
spite of the east wind and occasional 
gusts of cold rain the streets were crowded, 
and the exercises at the Old South Church 
and Constitution wharf awakened great 
popular enthusiasm. The argument for 
the maintenance of a great navy was 
never more forcibly put than in the his- 
tory of the Constitution, and it is not 
wonderful that the orators of the day 
made the most of the oceasion in restating 
it. The old ship herself, lying in the 
waters where she was first launched, was 
the center of the popular appreciation 
and enthusiasm. 


Mr. Cleveland at Princeton 

Absence from the stimulating intellec- 
tual atmosphere of the White House 
has not lessened ex-President Cleveland’s 
power of saying interesting things in a 
striking way. His address on Commem- 
oration Day at Princeton was upon the 
Self-Made Man, and it touched closely 
upon many of the educational and social 
problems of the time. ‘The truth is,” he 
said, 


the merit of the successful man who has 
struggled with difficulties aud disadvantages 
must be judged by the kind of success he has 
achieved, by the use he makes of it and by its 
effect upon his character and life... . it is 
quite evident that there are so-called self- 
made men not worth the making... . If 
wealth is the best that can be exhibited asa 
result of success, it ought to make its fair 
contribution to the welfare of society. This 
burden should not be altogether shifted upon 
those who, though without riches, constantly 
give from the results of their nobler successes 
gifts that exalt humanity. We have a right 
to complain of the rich if, after spending 
their lives in gathering wealth, they find in 
its possession no mandate of duty, and no 
pleasure save in the inactive and sordid con- 
templation of their hoard. 


More directly bearing upon present polit- 
ical issues were his words in regard to 
the duty of intelligence : 


Already a dangerous advantage has been 
gained by the forces of recklessness and self- 
ishness, largely through the indifference of 
those who should have challenged their first 
advance, and now, when partisanship without 
giving reasons assumes to lead, and hosts 
without reason seen willing to follow; and 
when party organization, which should be the 
servant of intelligence and patriotism, pro- 
claims itself their master and attempts to 
bind them hand and foot the time has surely 
come when all the intelligence and education 
of our land should hear a call to duty. 


In ceasing to be a candidate for public 
office Mr. Cleveland has evidently not 
ceased to be a factor in the higher life 
and thinking of the people. The Earl of 


Aberdeen, governor-general of Canada, 
was present to receive his degree of 
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LL. D. from the university, and made an 
address advocating cordial relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 

The Spanish Answer. 

The Spanish reply to the note which 
Minister Woodford presented has been 
cabled to the Government at Washing- 
ton. It is said to refer to three points— 
the recall of Captain-General Weyler, 
which has been made for political rea- 
sons; the promise of autonomy for Cuba; 
and a vigorous protest against filibuster- 
ing expeditions from the United States. 
The note ends with the statement that 
“Spain will not admit the right of any 
foreign power to interfere in any of her 
affairs.” General Blanco, who is on his 
way to assume the captain-generalship, is 
said to be a kind-hearted and conciliatory 
man. It is evident that he will come to 
a ruined land, an army of naturally brave 
men, which has accomplished little or 
nothing in the way of putting down the 
rebellion, largely because of the peculation 
and corruption of its officers, and an elu- 
sive and determined enemy, who will be 
satisfied with nothing short of independ- 
ence. Ourown Government is spending 
large sums in patrolling the Southern 
coast to prevent military expeditions from 
setting sail. The shipment of arms (of 
course at the owner’s risk) is not forbid- 
den byany law. Agreat tempest has dev- 
astated the Philippines, and the insurrec- 
tion in the islandsis not put down. Cuba 
is ruined, and probably cannot be held. 
There are rumors of insurrection in Porto 
Rico. Spain is at the verge of bankruptcy 
and threatened with civil war. Altogether 
her embarrassments are to be pitied and 
her spirit admired; nevertheless, the ruin 
of Cuba cannot be permitted to go on for- 
ever at our very doors. 

Strike of the Engineers in England 

The enforced idleness of thousands of 
engineers is putting a great strain upon 
commercial life in Great Britain. Trade 
is leaving the country, and work on the 
new ships of the navy is at a standstill. 
The Board of Trade has addressed an 
identical letter to the masters and the 
men, suggesting a conference on the 
basis of a compromise, the employers to 
disavow all intention of interfering with 
the legitimate action of trades unions 
while admitting no interference in their 
own business, and the demand for a forty- 
eight hour week in London without a 
previous request for a conference to be 
withdrawn by the men. To this letter 
the executive committee of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers replies that 
the fight for an eight hour day, so far as 
London is concerned, is practically won, 
and no conference on that subject can be 
admitted. The masters had previously 
declined the conference on the grounds 
that the conditions of the trade did not 
admit of a reduction of hours, and that 
they were determined to secure absolute 
freedom from dictation in the manage- 
ment of the works. This answer has 
been interpreted as a declaration of war 
against trades unionism and has greatly 
imbittered the contest, which seems likely 
now to be fought out to the end. Money 
from America and the Continent is com- 
ing in to help sustain the engineers, and 
from this distance it looks as if they held 
the winning position in the greatest con- 
test over the terms of labor which the 
world has yet seen. The struggie has had 
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an effect upon our own export trade, 
large South American orders for rail- 
road equipment, for example, having 
been piaced here after being refused on 
account of the strike in England. 


British Government Troubles 

Persistent rumors of the coming retire- 
ment of Lord Salisbury survive official 
contradiction. There are disagreements 
in the Cabinet, heavy work is just ahead 
and Lord Salisbury is no longer strong 
enough to carry the double work of the 
premiership and the Foreign Office. Al- 
ready it is debated whether his successor 
shall be Mr. Balfour or the Duke of 
Devonshire. , 

The significance of the battle of Dargai 
ridge, where the British storming party 
took the hights held by the Afridis after 
a severe battle, was not in the bravery of 
the troops engaged, but in the courage 
and skill of the defenders. The attack- 
ing force was made up of the Gordon 
Highlanders, a regiment of Goorkas and 
another of Sikhs—the very best fight- 
ing material in the empire. The Afridis 
proved to be well armed, fully supplied 
with ammunition, well led and nearly as 
persistent in defense as the British in at- 
tack. The'defeat and disarmament of such 
hard fighters in their difficult mountain 
fastnesses is a task which may well strain 
every nerve of the British authorities in 
India. 


For,.Current History Notes see page 611. 


In Brief 


Those who use our missionary topie for the 
prayer meeting will find the Progress of the 
Kingdom which we present this week admir- 
ably illustrated by Mr. Pratt’s article on page 
609, The Bible in U-ganda. 





Several Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist 
newspapers, as well as the secular press, have 
given generous space to accounts of the meet- 
ing of the American Board. They have thus 
recognized the importance of its work for the 
world beyond any denominational limits. 





A company has been formed in New York 
city for the purpose of inspecting houses and 
certifying to their fitness as dwellings so far 
as health is concerned. The company says 
that out of 100 high-class houses consecutively 
examined thirty-two were found to have san- 
itary defects dangerous to life or health. A 
reliable company of this sort in every city 
might do valuable service for purchasers and 
renters of homes. 





If the miners on the upper Yukon are saved 
from starvation this winter the credit may be 
partly due to the philanthropic foresight of a 
home missionary, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, whose 
reindeer herd now numbers about 1,200. The 
deer were brought at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment from Siberia to afford food and 
means of transit to the starving Indians of 
northern Alaska, but some of them are likely 
to be in demand in carrying food to white 
men before the winter is over. 





The trial of Luetgert in Chicago for the 
murder of his wife, which resulted in a dis- 
agreement of the jury, proves once more how 
utterly valueless is expert testimony when 
purchased by either the prosecution or the de- 
fense. We commented at length on this fact 
when it was illustrated in the trial of Bram 
in Boston last January. In both cases ex- 
perts flatly contradicted each other on all the 
important matters on which they were called 
to testify. If expert testimony is to be worth 
anything in criminal trials it must be that of 
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men appointed by the State or the courts at a 
fixed compensation. 





It is a good answer which Mr. Abell, the 
editor of the Baltimore Sun, gives to the over- 
tures which Senator Gorman has made with a 
view of winning the renewed support of his 
paper for the party platform: 

Meet Senator Gorman half-way? The Sun 
does not do things by halves. There is no 
half-way house between an honest currency 
and a spurious one, between an honest ballot 
and a fraudulent one, between an honest tar- 
iff and one manipulated in the interests of 
trusts and monopolies. 

This is wholesome reading in these days of 
easy compromise for expediency’s sake. 





Last week was signalized by the death of a 
number of men who have long been promi- 
nent in many different lines. Mr. Dana, the 
famous editor, died on Sunday; Admiral Wor- 
den, the commander of the Monitor in the 
famous sea fight, died on Monday; Mr. Pull- 
man, who had been the foremost man of his 
time in railroad car construction, died Tues- 
day; and Mr. Winsor, long the noted librarian 
of Harvard, died on Friday. Thus steadily 
do leaders of men pass into the silent land, 
leaving their places to be filled by the army of 
ambitious youth who are constantly pressing 
forward for positions of usefulness and power. 





The courage and devotion of the ministers of 
New Orleans having been apparently called 
in question, an investigation was made with 
the result, as reported by the Southwestern 
Presbyterian, that every clergyman in the 
city, with a single exception, was found at 
his post, and that one exception had done 
good service in a previous epidemic and was 
detained by serious illness in his family. 
Many had returned since the outbreak, some 
who were unacclimated, in the face of the 
written protests of their physicians. Four 
have been stricken with the fever. They are 
ready to visit the sick and bury the dead, rich 
or poor, so far as permitted. This is no more 
than we expected. Anything else would have 
been against all probability among men who 
have dedicated their lives to Christ’s service 
in ministering to his people. 





Rey. Dr. C. A. Berry, whose portrait ap- 
pears on our cover page, was to sail from 
Liverpool Oct. 27. He is to take part in 
the jubilee celebration at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, preaching Nov. 7 and speaking at 
the reunion Nov. 11. He is announced to 
preach at Montclair, N. J., Nov. 14, in Chicago 
Noy. 21 and in Boston Nov. 28. The next day 
he is to address ministers and representatives 
of churches on the Church Federation, and 
probably will take part in the laying of the 
corner stone of the new Congregational House. 
He will preach in Washington, Dee. 5, on the 
subject of International Arbitration, and it is 
hoped that he may have an opportunity to pre- 
sent to Congress an address which is being 
prepared on the subject by the National Coun- 
cil of the Evangelical Free Churches. This is 
only a partial list of Dr. Berry’s engagements 
while in this country. He will probably sail 
for England Dee. 8. 





The Occident of San Francisco declares that 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan, editor of the Pacific, is a 
heretic, and the Christian Register rejoices in 
the fact. Mr. Cruzan was lately recognized 
by council as pastor of the North Berkeley 
Church, and the ground for the charge against 
him is the statement of belief which he then 
made. The council, of which Rev. Dr. J. K. 
McLean was a member, voted unanimously 
that the examination was satisfactory. We 
prefer to accept the judgment of a regularly 
constituted body within the denomination to 
any newspaper verdict outside of it. We note 
further that Mr. Cruzan, in the Pacific, em- 
phatically asserts that the Occident’s report of 
his statement of belief was incorrect and mis- 
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leading; and a comparison of extracts from 
Mr. Cruzan’s statement in the former paper 
with apparent quotations from it in the latter 
makes it difficult for us to believe that the rep- 
resentations in the Occident are not as mali- 
cious as they seem to be untrue. 





Staff Correspondence 
FROM NEW YORK 
Both Sides Heard 

The Congregational Club, awake to live 
issues, devoted its first meeting for the 
season to a talk on municipal politics. 
Horace E. Deming, Esq., an expert in 
the lore of the new city charter, first 
set forth the significance of the mayoralty 
under that document, concerning which 
three things were to be taken into ac- 
count: (1) the separation, under present 
law, of our municipal from State eiec- 
tions; (2) the factor of civil service re- 
form; (3) the fact of ‘‘the boss’”’ in poli- 
tics. He held that under the new charter 
the mayoralty is absolutism, despotism 
incarnate—millions of money and thou- 
sands of appointments being at his sole 
disposal. It was the most stupendous 
experiment ever made anywhere, at any 
time, by any people. Shall we make it 
by electing a mayor responsible primarily 
to a political organization, or one respon- 
sible primarily only to his own conscience? 
This was the question. 

Chairman Quigg of the Republican city 
committee could not come, but sent Prof. 
George Gunton to show up the advan- 
tages of party responsibility for the mayor. 
He believed in party responsibility; its 
defect now is that there is not enough of 
it. The mayor should represent some- 
thing and somebody bésides himself. The 
mayor’s name is Despot. Toward despot- 
ism the city has been moving ever since 
it took power from the aldermen and 
gave it to the mayor, so that now Tam- 
many has only to concentrate its efforts 
on securing one mayor, instead of spread- 
ing them among a number of aldermen. 
The idea of personal government was con- 
trary to all movements toward democratic 
institutions in the last 800 years. 

James B. Reynolds, representing the 
Citizens’ Union, argued for the advan- 
tages of nonpartisanship in the mayor for 
the next four years. This he did so ef- 
fectively by solid arguments and strik- 
ing facts that he would have carried the 
hearty assent of his hearers had they not 
been almost a unit with him in sentiment 
already. The club, as a body, believes in 
Mr. Low and earnestly hopes and prays 
for his election. 

‘*The Board’’ Heard From 

The Congregational Clerical Union, Oct. 
18, reviewed the late meeting of the 
American Board, only members who were 
at New Haven giving their views. After 
introductory remarks by the chairman, 
Rey. F. B. Richards, addresses were made 
by Drs. Johnson and Savage of Chicago, 
Drs. Gilman, Virgin and Stimson—the 
last of whom gave an instructive insight 
into the proceedings of the Board in 
eddies more or less difficult of navigation 
—and two missionary brethren, Lawson 
of India and Roberts of China. 

By its harmony, profound spirituality 
and evident consecration to the work of 
the Master, as shown (among other ways) 
in the spontaneous offering towards the 
removal of the debt, the meeting had 
manifestly impressed these brethren with 
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the feeling that the Spirit of the Lord 
was in it, as in those earlier days when 
so many working Christians hailed the 
Board’s anniversary as the crowning re- 
ligious privilege of the year. 

It is pleasant to hear the encomiums 
pronounced by men of many different 
minds on other matters upon The Con- 
gregationalist’s editorial summing up, in 
the issue of Oct. 14, of the chief events 
and charactéristics of Dr. Storrs’s presi- 
dency. All “our folks” pronounce its 
praise of the man and his work to be 
discriminating, just and nobly earned, 
and the entire or partial transfer of the 
article to the columns of organs of other 
denominations shows that Congregation- 
alists are by no means along in their esti- 
mate of the venerable doctor to whom 
the Pilgrim churches are so largely in- 
debted. 


Personal 

Rev. Joseph A. Fisher, called to our 
East Church, Brooklyn, and already 
preaching for it, comes from Omaha 
(Plymouth Church), and became known 
to Brooklyn churches and pastors by his 
service in Lee Avenue during the physi- 
cal disability of Rev. J. Brittan Clark. 
He was graduated from Hamilton College 
in the class of 1888. 

Rev. James C. Elliott, a graduate of 
Union Seminary and a member of Lewis 
Avenue Church (Dr. Kent’s), after being 
temporarily disabled by ill health from 
pastoral service, has decided to enter the 
Episcopal ministry. 

Too Early Departed 

The death of Prof. Charles E. Colby at 
the comparatively early age of forty-two 
is seriously felt by the oflicers, students 
and friends of Columbia University, from 
which he was graduated in 1877 and 
where he has ever since, with singular 
assiduity, devotion and success, first as 
assistant and later as full professor, filled 
the chair of organic chemistry. Hampered 
through all these years by ill health and 
imperfect hearing, he has, nevertheless, 
wrought steadily—too steadily, indeed, for 
his physical welfare—in lines that had 
placed his name high among the devotees 
of natural science and enabled him to 
leave to the studious world works that 
will be a noble monument to his memory. 
For these twenty years he has been “the 
right hand man” of the distinguished 
Prof. C. F. Chandler, who bears the full- 
est testimony to the younger professor’s 
zealous devotion, conscientious fidelity to 
study, and unvarying correctness of ac- 
quired results that can hardly be expected 
from another. 

But rich as his life was in accomplished 
work, it was still richer in promise when 
his researches should be continued in the 
new laboratory of his department, which 
he had planned and the university was 
liberally perfecting for him in its newest 
home. His heart was strongly set upon 
there resuming study and teaching with 
the latest modern facilities. But the 
Heavenly Father called him up to the 
larger school with time and room for eter- 
nal’ growth in all the knowledge after 
which his soul was ever reaching here. 
The funeral was held in the church of Dr. 
Edward B. Coe and the burial was in 
Lawrence, Mass., where his father, Charles 
A. Colby, now a banker in this city, was 
long known years ago as a faithful worker 
in religious things. HUNTINGTON. 
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Charles Albert Berry of Wolverhampton, England 


By ALBERT DAwson, OuR LONDON EDITOR 





The true historic church is the church which is born every morning, which renews its youth in every service, which’ lies 
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so open to the incoming of the living Spirit as to feel and impart the throb of the Eternal. Organizations are man-made, 
and are amenable to decay. Fellowships are God-inspired and are younger in vitality in proportion as they are sanctified by 


age. Where Christ is there is the church, ancient and modern, old and young, mature and original. 
—From MISCHIEVOUS GOODNESS, BY DR. BERRY. 


America has rights in Dr. Berry. An 
American minister was the means of his 
conversion, and the greatest of American 
preachers was one of the first to discover 
and honor his genius. The power and 
promise of the Wolverhampton pastor 
were early recognized by his fellow-min- 
isters, notably Dr. Guinness Rogers, but 
it was the invitation to succeed Henry 
Ward Beecher that made him known to 
the whole British nation. The expecta- 
tion awakened when it became known 
that Mr. Beecher had himself suggested 
C, A. Berry as his successor has been 
amply fulfilled. By the weight of his 
solid qualities Dr. Berry has, at a com- 
paratively early age, taken a unique place 
in our religious and national life. His 
mission has been and is to develop the 
internal strength of Congregationalism, 
to define its distinctive principles and 
interpret them to the nation; to promote 
the federation, not the organic union, of 
all evangelical communions; to stem the 
tide of sacerdotalism; to refute the exclu- 
sive claims of Anglicanism and to lead 
Nonconformists on from a merely apolo- 
getic, negative attitude to the conception 
that, as a communion of true believers, 
they enjoy all the rights and privileges 
and are entitled to exercise all the func- 
tions of a divinely constituted church. 

Dr. Berry early passed through the 
three stages which mark the rise of an 
English Congregational minister—his por- 
trait has appeared in the Evangelical 
Magazine, he has preached the annual 
sermon for the London Missionary Soci- 
ety, and this year he is chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, the youngest chairman, with the 
exception of Dr. Dale, the union has ever 
had. Two years ago, in being chosen first 
president of the National Free Church 
Council, he was honored by all evangel- 
ical sections of Nonconformity. The 
D. D. degree has been conferred upon 
him by universities on both sides of the 
Atlantic, Iowa College sending a diploma 
in 1893 and St. Andrews, Scotland, two 
years later. 

HIS EARLY LIFE 

Charles Albert Berry was born at 
Leigh, Lancashire, Dec. 14, 1852. His 
father, who was one of a Scotch forest- 
er’s sixteen children (eight boys and eight 
girls) and a builder by trade, was a bap- 
tized and confirmed member of the Church 
of England, but became a Congregation- 
alist by conviction. When C. A. Berry 
was five years old the family removed to 
Southport, on the Lancashire coast, and 
here he was educated. It was as a lad of 
fifteen that he came under the influence 
of Dr. J. M. Macaulay, for many years 
a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
New York, who resided in this country 
1867-71. He received young Berry into 
the church, guided his thought to the 
ministry and prepared him for college. 
When in America in 1880 Mr. Berry tried 


in vain to trace his old teacher. On his 
next visit, in 1887, he,found Dr. Macaulay 
living at Newark, N. J., and the octoge- 
narian came and spoke at the farewell to 
Dr. Berry in Plymouth Church. Many 
people were insisting that he was or 
ought to be an American, ang when Mr. 
Beecher’s senior deacon’s wife heard Dr. 
Macaulay tell how he was the means of 
Dr. Berry joining the church she ex- 
claimed: “I knew he must be American 
somewhere. If he was not American 
born he was American born again!”’ 


PREPARATION FOR THE MINISTRY 


Mr. Berry entered Airedale Theological 
College at the age of seventeen. ‘‘Some 
men,”’ he remarked to me, ‘“‘are developed 
by admiration of a great teacher, others 
by antagonism to their teacher’s ideas. 
The narrow and antiquated teaching I re- 
ceived threw me largely back on my own 
thought and reading and intercourse with 
fellow-students. Some of the best influ- 
ences of my life I trace to two of them— 
one who was deeply imbued with Maurice, 
and another who was of the very best 
type of Scotsman—broad-minded, schol- 
arly, reverent, devout. Then I studied 
theology in full view of the busy indus- 
trial city of Bradford, lying at the foot of 
the hill on which the college stands, and 
this gave an intensely practical turn to my 
thinking, forcing me to regard all prob- 
lems from the standpoint of actual life. 
IL hold strongly that it is a necessary part 
of the training of one who is preparing 
for the ministry, so soon as he has passed 
the preliminary stages of his academic 
course, to come into direct touch with 
life on its practical side.”’ 

HABITS AND FIELDS OF LABOR 


Dr. Berry’s ministerial life has been 
spent in industrial centers. At the age 
of twenty-two he went straight from col- 
lege to a pastorate in Bolton, removing, 
after nine busy years there, to Wolver- 
hampton, where he has just completed 
his fourteenth year of service. To this 
lifelong residence in some of the world’s 
workshops may be traced the note of re- 
ality which is the distinguishing feature 
of Dr. Berry’s preaching and ministry. 
But continual association with those ab- 
sorbed in manufacture and commerce has 
not had the effect of secularizing his 
thought and methods; rather has it 
deepened his sense of the need of dis- 
tinctively spiritual teaching and of the 
application of the principles of Christian- 
ity to all the interests of life. You do 
not find his study lined with the books 
and portraits of political economists, so- 
cial reformers, people who would bring 
about the millennium by a reconstruction 
of the social organism. His masters are 
all spiritual teachers. Run your eye 
along the shelves and you wili see the 
works of the fathers, the Puritan writers, 
Biblical expounders and commentators, 
while on the walls hang portraits of 


Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Macaulay, 
Beecher, Dale, McLaren, Fairbairn, Par- 
ker, Stoughton, Moffat, etc. 

One approaches Wolverh«mpton through 
forests of tall chimneys frowning on 
blighted fields, but the town itself is 
much pleasanter than the “black coun- 
try” by which it is surrounded. Dr. 
Berry’s house is agreeably situated on 
rising ground, and overlooks trees and 
grassland. His home life is made happy 
by a devoted wife, a daughter, two sons 
and an adopted nephew. 

‘Apart from contributions to news- 
papers and reviews, his literary output, 
so far, consists of Vision and Duty, a vol- 
ume in the Preachers of the Age series, 
and a little book on Mischievous Good- 
ness. He laughingly told me that he has 
several books in his head, but has not yet 
had time to get them out. He is over- 
loaded with responsibilities, especially in 
this year of his chairmanship of the 
union, and the marvel is how he copes 
with all his work. He attacks it with a 
cheery stout-heartedness and buoyant 
spirit that are half the battle. The rapid 
advance of Free Church federation is 
largely due to the untiring advocacy of 
Dr. Berry and Mr. Price Hughes. Dr. 
Berry has shown his sympathy ‘with coun- 
try pastors in their difficulties by preach- 
ing in more of the small churches of 
England than any one of the same age. 
Nearly every great society or movement 
requisitions him for service of one kind 
or another. Yet he feels that his real life 
and work are in Wolverhampton, and he 
is always happiest when in his own pulpit 
or among his own people, ‘People won- 
der why I stay in Wolverhampton. It is 
because I feel it needs all I can give, and 
more.”’ The invitations received by Dr. 
Berry, to Brooklyn, to succeed Dr. Han- 
nay in the secretaryship of the Congre- 
gational Union, to important London 
churches, such as Westminster and Brix- 
ton, and to an influential church in New 
Zealand, indicate the esteem in which he 
is held. At least half a dozen times Dr. 
Berry, who is a pronounced Liberal and 
an out-and-out supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone, has declined invitations to stand 
for Parliament, on the ground that, he 
explains, ‘the platform it could offer me 
would be neither so high nor so broad as 
the pulpit. I am blessed with a singu- 
larly free-minded people, and I enjoy ab- 
solute liberty of utterance. Further, I 
feel increasingly that the petty questions 
that divide political parties are completely 
overshadowed by the larger question of 
how to realize the kingdom of God in the 
state.” 

Dr. Berry is not the pastor of one flock 
only, but of several, for the Queen 
Street Church has six branches in out- 
lying villages and two in poor districts in 
the town. They are all worked from the 
parent church, which has thirty-three lay 
preachers, and his position is akin to that 
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of the bishop of a diocese or the superin- 
tendent of a Methodist circuit. A firm 
believer in pastoral visitation, he is helped 
in this work by his assistant minister and 
fifty women. The mere enumeration of 
the many agencies in active operation 
would occupy considerable space. A re- 
cent development is the formation of a 
library for the use of the congregation, in 
memory of a senior deacon lately deceased. 


VIEWS ON CONGREGATIONALISM 


No address from the chair of the Con- 
gregational Union in recent years at- 
tracted more attention than that deliv- 
ered last May by Dr. Berry on Congrega- 
tional Churechmanship and reviewed at 
the time in The Congregationalist. Dr. 
Parker said he was never so startled in 
his life as when listening to that ‘‘en- 
trancing address,” and spoke of the man- 
tle of Dr. Dale as having manifestly fallen 
upon its author. Dr. Berry’s masterly 
exposition and defense of the church idea 
led some to suppose that he advocated a 
species of sacerdotalism. He assured me 
that such people mistake his whole argu- 
ment. 

“T do not understand,” he said, ‘how a 
man can study ecclesiastical questions for 
five minutes without seeing that the erec- 
tion of the church to pre-eminence is the 
destruction of the priest. Instead of vest- 
ing authority in one man, you realize self- 
government in many. The two concep- 
tions are entirely opposed. My insistence 
upon the doctrine of the church is a pro- 
test against the too marked individualism 
of our churches, which has led to far too 
little regard being paid to corporate con- 
science and corporate judgment. The 
reason why the free churches have not 
made more, progress is that they have 
not sufficiently impressed upon people 
that they are churches in the fullest 
sense of the word, and not mere clubs. 
One of my contentions is that whilst not 
making too much of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, we have 
made a great deal too little of the first 
and second. We may recover the doctrine 
of the church and arm ourselves against 
encroachment upon Protestantism far 
more effectively by going back to the first 
three centuries than,to any other part of 
the Christian era. When J. H. Newman 
aimed to revive the church idea in episco- 
pacy the first thing he did was to promote 
a good translation of the fathers. And in 
order to meet ecclesiastical heresies and 
promote evangelical churchmanship we 
must see that the earliest fathers are 
made accessible and the conditions of 
early church life reproduced.” 

When I mentioned The Congregational- 
ist’s comment on Dr. Berry’s address, that 
the ideal church meeting he described is 
unfortunately rarely realized, he said: ‘If 
my assistant were here he would tell you 
that it is nearly attained at Queen Street, 
Wolverhampton. The church meeting is 
the largest week day gathering of the 
month, and it is altogether delightful.” 


THE FEDERATION MOVEMENT 


We talked of the comparative progress 
of Nonconformity and Anglicanism, and 
in this connection Dr. Berry gave it as 
his opinion that hitherto the greatest 
weakness of the free churches in this 
country has been lack of cohesion. “I 
have plunged into the federation move- 
ment, not because I want it to result in 
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organic unity, but that we may have a 
common platform, a common voice and 
a common instrument for the furtherance 
of spiritual and evangelical religion. And 
undoubtedly that is being realized. There 
is a real growth of the Church of Eng- 
land, no doubt, but I am far from believ- 
ing that there is a diminution in our 
numbers and influence. Social influences 
against us are far mightier because more 
subtle than ancient persecution or legal 
disabilities. The strength of the Church 
of England is due very largely to the fact 
that, while imaging) many schools of 
thought, she has one voice and speaks 
as a corporate entity. Hitherto the free 
churehes have been without that voice; 
each denomination has had its own synod, 
conference or assembly, but there has 
been no united voice or concerted action. 
Now we can live and work along our own 
lines according to our own history and 
special aptitudes, while acting together 
in regard to the great faith which is com- 
mon to us all. I regard this movement 
as likely to increase—I won’t say Congre- 
gationalism, but—every one of the free 
evangélical churches.” 


LITURGICAL TENDENCIES 


“Is there not a growing tendency in 
Jongregational churches away from the 

old simplicity of worship towards musi- 
cal and liturgical elaboration ?”’ 

“That is one inevitable result of the 
spirit of the age. But, while I could not 
myself go so far as some have gone, I am 
glad to note that in not a few instances 
the introduction of a liturgy seems to 
have been accompanied by an increase, 
not a decrease, of the devotional spirit. 
Personally, I am not opposed in the ab- 
stract to good liturgical forms, although 
I do not use or feel the need of them. 
The service-books published by individu- 
als, or by two or three people acting to- 
gether, do not, of course, realize the uni- 
versal thought of the church and the vari- 
ety of human need to anything like the 
same extent as the Book of Common 
Prayer, which is the growth of centuries, 
but these efforts may pave the way for 
joint action on the part of several denom- 
inations.”’ 

“Do you think that the use of liturgical 
forms is at all inconsistent with the spirit 
and genius of Congregationalism ?’”’ 

“Not at all. The genius of Congrega- 
tionalism is quite independent of any par- 
ticular form of service. One thing I feel 
strongly—that as a rule our ministers do 
not adequately prepare themselves for 
the conduct of public devotion. I do not 
suggest that they should write their 
prayers and read them in church, though 
I do think that the attempt to realize and 
express the wants of a congregation by 
writing them down in the study is splen- 
did preparation. But more important is 
preparation of spirit. For that reason 
I abhor the use of the word “introduc- 
tory’ in relation to devotional exercises. 
I sometimes spend an hour in my study 
chair trying to realize my congregation 
and their experiences during the week— 
their trials and troubles, doubts and diffi- 
culties—and sometimes I take down a 
devotional book, or go over the great 
hymns of the church. I have often found 
that the reading of J. H. Newman’s Plain 
Parochial Sermons in a devotional, not a 
critical, spirit has fitted me for the con- 
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duct of public worship. The only way 
Congregationalists can hope to prosper is 
by the maintenance of a vigorous spirit- 
ual life. We are the one church of all the 
churches that can dispense with every- 
thing but that.” 


THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY 

Speaking of theological tendencies, Dr. 
Berry said the most remarkable in all 
sections of the church is the return to 
Christ—not to a historical reminiscence 
but to a living Person. While there is 
increasing difference of opinion as to 
how Christ came into the world and went 
out of it, there is, he thinks, growing be- 
lief in his essential deity. ‘My attach- 
ment is to essential truth; I am not con- 
cerned about outward dress; it is the 
message I want.” Truth being the goal 
of all honest souls, Dr. Berry welcomes 
the work of the higher critics without 
accepting all their results. ‘“‘They have 
done much to create a new interest in the 
Bible and to help people to distinguish 
between the record of revelation and reve- 
lation itself. Our English critics espe- 
cially are reverent and devout.” 

Dr. Berry feels that the great opportu- 
nity of the church has nowcome. ‘We 
have been living through a century of 
political change, scientific discovery and 
social progress, and a general expectation 
was excited that out of all this the new 
kingdom would issue. But we are realiz- 
ing that the new kingdom is as distant as 
ever it was; that there can be injustice 
even in a republic and tyranny under a 
socialist administration as well as under 
an autocracy; and people generally are 
coming to see that states as states cannot 
satisfy the deepest needs of men, cannot 
remove the fundamental causes of human 
misery and discontent, and so cannot 
guide men to satisfaction and peace of 
mind. Therefore they are groping more 
or less blindly for some other hope and 
leadership. There is the church’s oppor- 
tunity—to lead them to Christ and to 
emphasize Christ’s laws of his new king- 
dom in order to the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual and social need.” 

It used to be said of a certain honored 
deacon of the Old South Church in Bos- 
ton that he was always to be found in his 
own pew at the Sunday services, and 
that no attraction elsewhere ever drew 
him away from his own church. Per- 
haps, however, he would better have 
understood the breadth and the power of 
the gospel if he had heard it occasionally 
in other surroundings than those with 
which all his life he had been familiar. 
Loyalty to one’s own church is a virtue 
not in danger of being overrated, but it is 
often promoted by occasional visits to 
other churches and to those of other de- 
nominations. Exchanges in the pews 
have as great advantages as exchanges in 
the pulpits. If they were thoughtfully 
arranged no church would suffer from 
lessened congregations through such vis- 
iting. Personal Christian conversation, 
also, between members of different. reli- 
gious denominations may do much to pro- 
mote real Christian unity. There are many 
communities in which a house to house 
visitation to promote acquaintance of one 
another’s Christian faith and hope would 
bring forth as important results as a like 
effort to carry the gospel into the homes 
of the unconverted. 
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The Struggle for Character 


Nothing is pleasanter than being a col- 
lege boy. The happy, cheery, jolly life is 
something that later years can never re- 
peat, something of which maturity is in- 
capable. It is a sort of intermezzo, full of 
mystery, charm and promise, yet not 
without a certain grave seriousness and 
even the possibility of disaster. 

John Keats speaks of this transition 
time in his preface to Endymion. ‘The 
imagination of a boy is healthy, and the 
mature imagination of a man is healthy, 
but there is a space of life between in 
which the soul is in a ferment, the char- 
acter undecided, the way of life uncer- 
tain, the ambition thick-sighted.”’ Though 
writing only of himself, the poet has un- 
wittingly described the college boy—or 
shall I say the college man ?—that strange 
mixture of boyish reality and manly 
capability, that young anomaly so soon 
to take upon himself the burdens of ma- 
turer life. 

Strange indeed is the confusion of ideas 
and motives and prejudices bundled away 
in a collegian’s head. A reverence for 
muscle more than for brains, and far 
more than for character; a code of honor 
that forbids any attempt to bring an of- 
fender to justice; a “‘college patriotism” 
stronger than love of home or of coun- 
try; short views of life that make a high 
mark seem a greater prize than a perma- 
nent acquirement; a love of popularity 
for its own sake; and a snobbishness that 
manhood will proudly scorn—what are 
these absurd traits but survivals of child- 
ish notions? And yet how striking the 
incongruity between such small-boy non- 
sense and the splendid capacity for work 
and for worth that youth has brought 
with it! The student considers himself 
intellectually a match for anything. The 
intricacies of science, the deeps of mathe- 
matics, the cloudlands of philosophy, the 
varied realms of historical inquiry and 
the many-tinted fairyland of the imag- 
ination—fiction, poetry, music and art— 
all welcome him. Great callings entreat 
his favor. A world, a career, a life full 
of measureless possibilities wait in con- 
scious expectation. And this college man, 
who is by no means unduly impressed 
with his own insignificance, takes it all 
seriously, and out of it comes a pardon- 
able conceit that is like nothing else in 
the world. 

Things get mixed in a college boy’s 
mind, and that is why, or partly why, it 
is so hard to live the Christian life and 
be a student at the same time. Indeed, 
I know of no place where it is more diffi- 
cult to keep one’s spiritual life aglow 
than in college. 

Watch the innocent, pink-faced Fresh- 
man—eighteen, seventeen, perhaps only 
sixteen—as he enters the tiny world of 
college life. A world indeed it is, crammed 
with a thousand charming exaggerations. 
To enjoy it one must enter into it with 
zest and spirit and a fine enthusiasm. It 
is “‘let’s pretend”’ grown up. 

Perhaps the new-fledged collegian is a 
sort of Little Billee, as pure and as good 
and as true as Du Maurier’s hero, yet— 
unlike the Devonshire lad—a faithful 


Ill. The Collegian 
By Rotuin LynpE HArtr 


Christian as well. He has entered no 
quartier latin, and there is no impossible 
Trilby to disorder his young life; and still, 
mingled with the finer elements of the 
novel transition, is a sweet seduction that 
deceives, defrauds and lures on toward all 
undoing—Trilbiness in the abstract. And 
just as the beautiful blanchisseuse de fin is 
idealized in the story, and her character 
made to appear good while her conduet is 
confessedly evil, so dissipation—a sweet 
fountain—presents itself to the inexpe- 
rienced Freshman as not only far from 
reprehensible, but even as something 
much to be desired. 

The life of the college is very different 
from thatat home. Restraintis gone for- 
ever and a dash of brilliancy has come 
with the consciousness of freedom. Ina 
day the boy has grown to bea man. And 
now to show himself manly—ah, here’s 
the rub! What is manliness? Little Billee 
thinks that the college magnates know, 
and they seem to be pretty well agreed 
that it is mainly the reverse of womanli- 
ness, a thing exclusively masculine, some- 
thing that will show courage and strength 
and self-reliance. What a sorry masquer- 
ade it is!—recklessness in the garb of 
bravery, brutality passing for strength, 
lawlessness for liberty, dogmatic denial 
for free thought and “toughness” for 
hardihood, while folly plays the fiddle. 

There is no sudden plunge into dissipa- 
tion. Learning to smoke is probably the 
first concession—not a serious one, the 
boy thinks, and the adoption of mild pro- 
fanity comes next, if it has not already 
come. In the Eastern colleges transla- 
tions of the classics are largely used, and 
though such contrivances smooth the 
royal road to learning they tend to lower 
one’s moral standards. Betting on the 
football games is a strong temptation, and 
when the lad has lost a wager he must 
recoup himself by falsifying the accounts 
he sends home to the father who pays his 
bills. In all this there is nothing foul, 
nothing brutal, but the thing does not al- 
ways stop here. Presently some one says 
that Little Billee is “trying to be tough” 
—the bitterest taunt that ever was ut- 
tered, and the surest to do fatal mischief. 
Little Billee must show himself to be 
genuine. He must let it be understood 
that nothing is too bad for so “‘brave,’’ so 
“strong,’’ so “manly”’ a fellow as him- 
self todo. And so thedescent to Avernus 
—facilis, facilior, facillimus ! 

All the world knows, or ought to know, 
that college students are wiser than any 
other class of men. They are logical—so 
very, so painfully, logical—and whatever 
is beyond their comprehension simply does 
not exist; and while skepticism is fascinat- 
ing on its intellectual side, it is still more 
seductive in its relation to morality. Few 
students remain hypocrites. As soon as 
they have begun to indulge in forbidden 
pleasures they set themselves the task of 
adjusting their beliefs to changed ways of 
life, and for such keen intellects it is easy 
to achieve the stupidest kind of agnosti- 
cism, both “scientific ”’ and “‘logical.”” The 
well is deep and they have nothing to 
draw with, for they have smashed the 


pitcher and buried the pieces, yet there is 
no conscious thirsting, no slightest crav- 
ing for the one thing needful. The well- 
worn Bible is closed, the familiar prayers 
left unsaid, early principles abandoned 
and the simple life of the dear old home 
becomes a laughing-stock. How strange 
it all is! The young man is proud of the 
change—so proud that he boasts of it, and 
what is to be done about that, I have often 
queried. Happily, these extreme cases 
are rare, remarkably rare. The “fast set’”’ 
is always small, however conspicuous it 
may be, and college life, though perilous, 
is not altogether corrupt by any means. 
On the other hand, there is much in it 
to strengthen faith and ennoble charac- 
ter. Some of the purest and most ad- 
mirable men in all the land are teaching 
in our colleges today—a stimulating exam- 
ple to the boys that come under their in- 
struction. And then there are choice 
spirits, by no means few, among the stu- 
dents themselves. What can be more 
inspiring than early manhood devoted 
wholly to honor and cleanness and right ? 
—not as the result of experience and not 
as an outgrowth of the shrewd, politic, 
long-headed virtues that come with later 
life, but from sheer love of goodness for 
its own sake. There are young men who 
enter college with the fixed determination 
of resisting every temptation from first 
to last, and not only of showing them- 
selves Christian but of Christianizing the 
student community. Such lads will do 
anything to secure power over their fel- 
lows that they may use it for good. I 
knew one brave man to risk life and limb 
in a game he hated, simply because to be 
a hero on the football field meant to gain 
an influence that would enable him to 
win men to Christ. I have seen young 
men seek the friendship of disgraced or 
unpopular students for the sole purpose 
of saving them. I could name without 
an effort a score of my own friends who 
sacrificed much that was pleasant for the 
sake of those they were anxious to help. 
There is no time of life when friendship 
is so ingenuous or its influence so deep as 
during the four years spent in college. 
It is the blending, clinging, enduring sort 
of attachment that never lets go. It is 
worth more than compulsory church at- 
tendance, the class prayer meeting and 
the Y. M. C. A. put together. Little is 
gained by forcing a boy to go to church, 
especially when he reads a novel during 
the service or bets on the length of the 
prayer. Little good comes of a class 
prayer meeting when it is made a prac- 
ticing ground for embryo preachers. Nor 
is the Y. M. C. A, altogether successful 
when it fails to number among its more 
active adherents the men who become 
conspicuous in the purely secular life of 
the college. Actuality rarely lies upon 
the surface—one looks deeper to find it. 
However influential the Y. M. C. A. may 
be, however helpful the class prayer meet- 
ing and however advisable the enforced 
attendance at church, I cannot escape 
the conviction that the real religious tem- 
per of a college is measured by none of 
these things. It is far better evidenced 
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by the moral tone of an institution and 
by the type of manhood that institution 
produces. 

After all has been said and done it re- 
mains true that one’s own personal traits, 
one’s individuality or its absence, count 
for more than any bugbear environment. 
In spite of Herr Schopenhauer’s ponder- 
ous prize essay to the contrary, we still 
believe that our wills are as free as they 
used to be, and that every man is respon- 
sible for the part he plays in life’s comedy 
or its tragedy. In college there need be 
no blighting of personality, no dragging 
downof the man’s own aspirations. There 
is time to think and to read and to retreat 
into one’s self and to grow. Personal de- 
votions are as easyin student life as else- 
where if they are sufficiently valued to be 
observed. Christian fellowship, cheering 
letters from home, and from some one 
else, it may be, intimate relations with 
older men, a thousand ambitions kindled 
to a blaze and an endless battle against 
temptation—such things make college 
Christianity a very real and vital thing. 
Best of all, the choosing of a profession 
(with the necessary introspection, the sift- 
ing of motives and the nerving one’s self 
for prolonged effort or supreme sacrifice) 
sounds character to its depths and inten- 
sifies the personal element in life. 

It has been an ungracious task to speak 
any ill of the college. I look back to 
those four happy years with the tenderest 
feeling—the old faces, the familiar scenes, 
the sweet recollections of things irrecover- 
ably lost are dear beyond expression. The 
hardships and the disappointments and 
the trials have all faded away and every 
unkind feeling has gone along with them. 
What remains is pure golden. 





The Bible in U-Ganda 


EKITABO EKITUKUVU 
BY 8S. BRAINARD PRATT, BOSTON 


A few weeks ago I received from the 
office of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in London a book with the above 
title. In shape it reminds one of the 
walls of the New Jerusalem, for it is 
nearly “four square.” It is the entire 
Bible translated into Lu-Ganda, and 
printed in this form to preserve it from 
the ravages of white ants by placing it 
in tin cracker boxes, which a London 
firm is sending in large quantities to the 
Wa-Ganda. 

The kingdom of U-Ganda, with a popu- 
lation of about five millions, lies directly 
north of Lake Victoria Nyanza, the sec- 
ond largest lake in the world. The Wa- 
Ganda are the most powerful people in 
the lake region of Central Africa. They 
have been renowned in war and their con- 
quests in the surrounding country have 
been many. Their prowess, politics, their 
physical capacity, as well as their skill in 
making roads, building bridges, houses 
and canoes, have been the wonder of 
neighboring tribes. The names of Stan- 
ley, Gordon, Hannington, Mackay and 
Ashe will be forever linked with this 
region. 

The king, Mwanga, absolute master of 
land and people, has a past record of per- 
sonal vices and cruelty worthy of a Nero. 
By his order Bishop Hannington was 
murdered, with sixty of his followers, 
Oct. 29, 1885. At the same time the en- 
tire Christian population was, by order of 
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the king, doomed to speedy and cruel 
death. His vietims were cut in pieces, 
and burned while yet alive. Thirty-two, 
as Stanley tells us, were thrown into the 
fires at one burning. 

His cruelty and treachery caused his 
chiefs to refuse longer allegiance and the 
king was dethroned and sent into exile. 
Although the missionaries were driven 
away, the native converts scattered or 
burned, yet the heroic Mackay, with Ashe 
as helper, by the use of a small press, 
printed, and continued to send into 
U-Ganda, portions of the gospels, the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Prayer-book. These 
were scattered among the people and the 
triumphs of the gospel have been unmis- 
takable, the results marvelous. The ban- 
ished king became a convert and pro- 
claimed himself a Christian. He has been 
again restored to his kingdom and ‘“‘sor- 
row-stricken, joined with his nation in the 
great thronged church of the capital to do 
honor to the bones of the martyred Han- 
nington.”’ The great chiefs have become 
the warm supporters and actual evangel- 
ists of the faith so recently despised. 

Let us briefly note the progress of this 
change in a heathen land. The'first mis- 
sionary band was sent to U-Ganda twenty 
years ago and five years later the first 
convert was baptized. Hardship, suffer- 
ing and cruel deaths have since been the 
foundation of the church of today. Since 
1890, by the statement of the Irish mission- 
ary, Pilkington, the changes have been 
almost beyond our faith to receive and 
believe. Fifty thousand of the natives 
can read and they are passionately eager 
to read God’s Word. Four hundred cowry 
shells, the value of two rupees, was the 
price of a New Testament. 

The native Christians, to preserve their 
books from the white ants, would wind 
around them yards of linen, then paper, 
and finally put them in a bag which they 
hung around their necks. For this the 
tin biscuit box from London is now a 
substitute. Such is their estimate of the 
“fair book of divine knowledge.” The 
only book the people had in their own 
language seven years ago was. the gospef 
of Matthew, printed by Alexander Mac- 
kay. In 1893 the whole New Testament 
was printed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. For six years past the 
statistics of baptism and church attend- 
ance have more than doubled each year. 
During nine months of 1895 more than 
two thousand were baptized in the capi- 
tal and immediate neighborhood. Bishop 
Tucker’s congregation increased fivefold 
in two years. In 1890 there was but one 
organized church; there are now 320, with 
sitting accommodations for 50,000 people. 
A hospital has been established by the 
government in the capital, with free beds, 
an operator and missionary physician. 

It is like Pentecostal days to read that 
“every day of the week between six and 
seven thousand come together at seven 
o’clock in the morning to receive instruc- 
tion in the Word of God,” and the Sun- 
day congregations aggregate 25,000. In 
1890 there were twenty or thirty lay 
teachers in the nation; now 700 are sup- 
ported by the native church. “To give 
light and save life” may well be the 
motto of such a church. 

Bishop Hannington’s dying testimony, 
and his message to the king who ordered 
his death, was, ‘“‘I am about to die for the 
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Wa-Ganda and have purchased the road 
to them with my life.” May we not be- 
lieve that upon the “battlements of the 
everlasting hills” he is now a witness of 
the triumphs of that gospel which he so 
longed to preach and died to accomplish ? 


The Association of Southern 
California 


The eleventh annual meeting was held with 
the First Church, Redlands, Oct. 12-14. This 
place is famous for its orange groves and for 
Smiley Heights, which offer a view surpass- 
ingly lovely. Its people are cultured and ex- 
hibit a New England courtesy with a beauti- 
ful hospitality, which was emphasized in the 
drive to the Heights, proffered the association, 
and in the gratuitous distribution of the daily 
Facts, containing a report of the proceedings. 
The attendance was somewhat less than usual, 
about fifty delegates and as many ministers 
being present. 

The opening sermon was preached by Rev. 
E. E. P. Abbott upon the theme The Truth as 
It Isin Jesus. Dr. C. G. Baldwin was chosen 
moderator, and he presided in his own happy 
way. Excellent committees were appointed 
who allowed no encroachments on allotted 
time. The devotional hours were truly such, 
and those who wished came at an early morn- 
ing hour to a special service. Rev. H. H. 
Wykoff presented the claims of the C. C. B.S. 
with unusual clearness and force. Rev. W. W. 
Scudder brought greetings from the Northern 
Association and spoke in behalf of the A. B. 
C. F. M. Rev. A. B. Case set forth a work 
which awakened special interest because of 
its unequaled opportunity to reach a too long 
neglected class. He has labored as an evan- 
gelist for a year among the Spanish-speaking 
peoples with surprising results. 

Temperance work is taking the form of 
anti-saloon league effort. The claims of that 
organization were ably set forth by Dr. J. H. 
Harwood and were emphasized by Theodore 
Kanoure, Esq., its chief officer in this part of 
the State. Rev. Hl. P. Case presented the 
work of our mission Sunday schools with his 
usual effectiveness. Supt. J. T. Ford drewa 
picture of the financial condition of our home 
missionary churches. The greatly reduced 
appropriations have in some cases resulted in 
genuine hardship. 

An evening meeting was devoted to Pomona 
College, which each year shows a higher re- 
gard for the constituency of the association. 
Rey. S. A. Norton, D. D., and David Barrows, 
a graduate of Pomona, gave stimulating ad- 
dresses. Only two papers were presented: 
Other Worldliness, by Prof. D. H. Colcord, 
who encouraged living now and always in 
heaven with Christ; and The Tenth Legion, 
admirably set forth by Rev. J. H. Cooper. 
The timeliness of the subject was discovered 
in the many persons giving the tithe and in 
churches already advocating the pledge. 

The work and condition of the churches was 
reported by Rev. C. S. Vaile. Asa whole the 
year has been, at least, as successful as other 
years. Six new pastors have come into work, 
but the year showed fewer pastoral changes 
than usual. The financial strain has been 
felt, but over $25,000 have been put into new 
buildings, and several thousand dollars of in- 
debtedness have been paid off. The increase 
of membership is over 700, about one-third on 
confession. 

A dozen churches have increased their mem- 
bership from twenty-five to 125 per cent. The 
best results came mostly from quiet pastoral 
work rather than from evangelistic services. 

The success of all branches of the women’s 
work called forth the ery of the apostle: 
“Brethren, help these women who labored 
with us in the Lord.” The dawning of the 
more apostolic way is evidenced in the fact 
that the Redlands church has a society of men 
who study and report on our denominational 
societies. BM 
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The American Missionary Association 


Plymouth Church is a natural and congenial 
domicile for a national Congregational con- 
vention. In the last seven years it has thrico 
thrown open its hospitable doors to the Con- 
gregationa! forces of the country. In 1890 
that celebrated meeting of the American 
Board, when the committee of nine reported 
through Dr. George Leon Walker, was held 
here, and 1,500 attendants upon the meeting 
were entertained in the city. In 1892 the 
National Council, 600 strong, was in session 
for a week. Last week the American Mis- 
sionary Association, venturing further West 
than ever before in its history, occupied the 
same spacious auditorium for three days. In 
this case, however, while Plymouth did its 
full share in entertaining the 250 delegates, 
Dr. D. N. Beach, the pastor, from the first 
insisted upon the desirability of a representa- 
tive welcome on the part of the nineteen Con- 
gregational churches of the city. Thus it 
came about that the honor of the generous 
hospitality extended and the laborious service 
involved in making the necessary arrange- 
ments were distributed through the Congrega- 
tional sisterhood. Dr. Beach, as was to be 
expected, was chairman of the general com- 
mittee, and he showed the same skill and 
energy in leadership which were put to such 
good use in so many no-license campaigns in 
Cambridge. He was ably seconded by Rev. 
G. R. Merrill, D. D., of the First Chureh and 
by laymen of his own and of other churches, 
who attended to the details of transportation, 
entertainment and the comfort of the delegates. 

One familiar with the past of Plymouth 
Church misses some of the old time leaders 
who were identified so thoroughly with de 
nominational interests through the country. 
One recalls the liberal giving to home and 
foreign missions which has always been a 
trait of this church. The time, indeed, has 
gone by when Plymouth can lead the denomi- 
nation in this particular, as it did in one or 
two of the by-gone years. Like its sister 
churches of all denominations thereabouts, it 
has suffered greatly from the stress of the 
times, but it has in no way ceased to be a pil- 
lar of strength to the denomination through- 
out the Northwest. If men like E. S. Jones 
and Henry Plant, whose gifts counted up to 
the thousands, have passed away, another 
generation is coming up to bear the responsi- 
bilities which have fallen from the shoulders 
of their sires and right courageously are they 
facing the problems of a down-town church 
and are co-operating with Dr. Beach in the 
endeavor to make Plymouth an effective in- 
strument of righteousness amid conditions 
that have greatly changed since the era of re- 
markable prosperity. 

As respects externals, the present edifice of 
Plymouth leaves little to be desired in the way 
of facilities for a large convention. Accessible 
from converging lines of street cars, attractive 
in its spick qdnd span new, red brick facings, 
the structure took on at once the character of 
an easily recognizable landmark in the eyes 
ef many of the delegates who had never be- 
fore visited Minneapolis. Its cheery interior, 
its numerous side rooms, which furnish invit- 
ing opportunities for those seasons of social 
intercourse that relieve the strain of a long 
convention, were, perhaps, all the more allur- 
ing last week because outside the skies were 
leaden and the atmosphere raw. The attend- 
ance, all things considered, was good, and 
represented a fairly wide area. Twenty-seven 
persons came from New England, several 
from the Pacific coast, but, naturally, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Iowa sent the largest 
delegations. The evening audiences were the 
largest, with the exeeption of the afternoon 
when the women had full sway. Only on 
Wednesday night were there simultaneous 
meetings, when Dr. Elijah Horr and Nehemiah 


A Successful Annual Meeting at Minneapolis 


Boynton went over to the East Side to address 
the young people’s rally in Dr. Merrill’s 
chureh. The platform speaking was more 
largely than usual intrusted to younger men 
and the result was good in that it brought on 
several who have not been in the habit of fur- 
nishing the oratorical pyrotechnies for the last 
twenty years at our national meetings. 


THE WELCOME. AND THE RESPONSE 


Fittingly enough the greeting of the nine- 
teen Congregational churches of the city was 
voiced by the oldest settled pastor, Rev. G. R. 
Merrill, D. D., who once bore the commission 
of the A. M. A. as a laborer in Virginia, when 
for a time, as he expressed it, he left the the- 
ological seminary in order to keep what little 
religion he had. Dr. Merrill, after a facetious 
allusion to the chance for the investment in 
Minneapolis of capital in corner lots now 
offered at low rates, dwelt upon the high 
spiritual mission of the association, for which 
characteristic chiefly he was glad to extend 
a regular Pillsbury Minneapolis welcome. 
These words were supplemented by a bright 
speech from the senior deacon of Plymouth 
Church, A. M. Cushman, whose memory 
reached back to the days when local contribu- 
tions to the A. M. A. were made in the teeth 
of opposition on the part of church members 
with pro-slavery tendencies. 

In his graceful response President Gates 
dwelt upon the contrasts between the present 
youthful environment of the association and 
the surroundings at Boston last year, when it 
was made to feel its juniority in the circle 
of Congregational societies. After compli- 
menting the city for its material achieve- 
ments, Dr. Gates said that the work of the 
association lies steadily along the line of the 
frontier. It is working for a broader and 
truer Americanism and patriotism. 


THE SERMON 


A note of genuine originality, a refreshing 
balancing of the conservative and progressive 
elements in current thought, a warmly spirit- 
ual tone were the characteristics of the dis- 
eourse of Rev. J. W. Cooper, D. D., of New 
Britain. His text was, ‘‘Ye must be born 
again,’ and from it he drew the rather unus- 
ual lesson that Jesus in that special text had 
in mind not'so much the new birth of the in- 
divjdual as the regeneration of society. He 
went on to develop and illustrate the thought 
of the relation of the new birth to the world. 
The kingdom of God comes not by a new law 
or a new environment, but by a new spirit. 
So Christ’s first lesson in social philosophy 
was an address on the new birth. Christian- 
ity is primarily a personal force. The king- 
dom comes through the secret consecrations of 
humble souls. The world must be spiritually 
re-born. Human culture cannot save it nor 
ean fallen humanity be redeemed by political 
economy. 

THE YEAR REVIEWED 

The executive committee rendered account 
of its stewardship through Rev. Elijah Horr, 
D. D. It was a carefully prepared résumé of 
the activities and gains of the year in the four 
fields in which the society operates, and the 
document when printed, as it will be in the 
organ of the society, will reward a thorough 
reading. Though frequent mention necessa- 
rily had to be made of the inadequacy of the 
income to the expanding work, there was no 
word of fault-finding, while emphasis, on the 
other hand, was laid on the exceptionally 
cheering reports from the field. The results 
of the prayers and self-denials of bygone years 
in behalf of the colored race appear in the fact 
that 4,000,000 of them can now read their Bibles 
and tens of thousands are living in their com- 
fortable homes. 

In a recent canvass of sixty counties of 


Georgia it was found that more than seventy 
per cent. of the teachers, preachers and lead- 
ers among the colored people in those counties 
had been educated directly or indirectly by 
the A. M. A. A score of the graded and higher 
schools in the South now under the care of the 
association are wholly administered by col- 
ored teachers. Institutions of the college grade, 
like Fisk and Straight, report a year of unusual 
progress, while industrial education is bearing 
marked fruit. At Talladega this last year a 
barn costing several thousand dollars has been 
erected by the students. It is the most com- 
plete building of the kind in the county, and 
was made possible through the legacy of Mr. 
Erwin of New Britain, Ct. 

Passing to the mountain whites, the report 
pointed out the influence of the A. M. A. 
schools in creating a desire for education on 
the part of the rising generation and in toning 
up the public school standards and methods. 
In every case the enrollment of the schools 
has been limited only by the capacity of the 
buildings and of the teaching force. 

The church work in the South embraces the 
oversight of 224 churches, of which eighteen 
were organized last year. There were re- 
ceived on confession of faith 1,016 persons. 
The free Congregational polity is commend- 
ing itself in a constantly larger degree to 
thousands who are impatient with more cen- 
trally organized forms of government. The 
effort is to develop as rapidly as possible the 
sense of responsibility for self-support. 

The bird’s-eye view of the Indian field dwelt 
first upon the three central schools at Santee, 
Oahe and Fort Berthold and then upon the 
seventeen churches, two of which were or- 
ganized the past year. The seventeen gave 
$1,612 to missionary work last year and $814 
to their own expenses. Native Christian lead- 
ership is being trained up. During the year 
1,145 pupils were gathered into Sunday schools. 
The twenty Chinese mission schools have 
flourished, and the Central Mission House in 
San Francisco has radiated intellectual and 
spiritual light. The Chinese converts have 
an almost unparalleled record for benevolence 
and are thus helping forward the evangeliza- 
tion of China. A second Chinese brother has 
been ordained to the ministry. 

Financially, the year closes with a gratify- 
ing showing. The total receipts were $329,- 
440 and the payments have been $317,812, leav- 
ing a balance of $11,628, which,,applied te last 
year’s debt reduces it to $54,945. The dona- 
tions for the year ending Sept. 30 exceeded by 
$500 the average of the four prosperous years 
before the panic. The legacies for the four 
years just passed averaged $86,343, or about 
$60,000 less than for the four years previous 
to the panic. Because of the present debt the 
schedule of appropriations for next year has 
been reduced over $43,000. The executive 
officers have each given one month’s salary 
for the new year in addition to their gifts 
through other channels and the honorary sec- 
retary has made a liberal donation from his 
salary. 

SPECIAL PAPERS BY SECRETARIES 

The problem of the residuum was ably han- 
dled by Sec. A. F. Beard, D. D. Dealing in 
statistics to a sufficient extent to’ show how 
much property the Negro people are acquiring 
and how largely educational opportunities 
have already been granted them, Dr. Beard 
showed that the methods of the association, 
which from the start included the higher as 
well as the industrial education, have justificd 
themselves by the outcome. The =: a +:imy 
of Negro co-workers today is iciping to solve 
the problem, but now, as always, the associa- 
tion insists on the necessity of a spiritual change 
and a spiritual training for the blacks prior to 
and coincident with their development in in- 
dustrial and intellectual lines. 
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sec. C. J. Ryder’s stimulating paper had 
for its theme The Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow in the Redemption of Races. He 
showed that these schools South and West 
were all “social’”’ settlements long before the 
founding of Toynbee Hall or the Hull House. 
The address emphasized the importance of 
training and putting into service native lead- 
erships as rapidly as possible. 

Sec. F. P. Woodbury’s paper on The Feudal 
South showed that many of the Negroes in- 
herit the instincts of serfdom and live sub- 
missively under it as did the slaves of the 
Middle Ages. The vast feudal white South 
steadily enforces upon the Negro a sense of his 
permanent and hopeless inferiority. Lynch- 
ings, mob murders, assassination, bloody 
broils, industrial oppression are symptoms, 
but the disease is ignorance. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The report on this subject was presented by 
Rev. C. H. Patton. A son of the late President 
Patton of Howard University, himself a fellow- 
student for a year with colored young men at 
that institution, he was exceptionally well 
qualified to tell of good results which foilow 
the higher education of the Negro. He made 
clear the point that the Negro is entitled not 
simply to an industrial, but to a higher, educa- 
tion, and that many of the blacks will repay 
such an opportunity. He drew a vivid picture 
of two funerals in Washington, D. C.—that of 
President Garfield and that of a Negro minis- 
ter who had given himself unsparingly for his 
people. In the sight of God there was no dif- 
ference in the rank and service of these two 
men. 

THE CHINESE AND INDIANS 

Prof. George Huntington of Carleton Col- 
lege gave the report on Chinese missions, in 
which he emphasized the fact that the work 
thus far accomplished has been in an exceed- 
ingly narrow scope and with slenderest re- 
sources. It is to be measured not simply by 
extension but also by intensity. Its most 
significant aspect is its relation to foreign 
missions. And ‘this for three reasons: (1) the 
political problem, as the Chinese bring a new 
element into our society; (2) the economic 
problem, as the Chinese are identified with us 
in trade and our share of this has been largely 
selfish; (3) the philanthropic problem, which 
is the fundamental work of this association. 

Pres. E. D. Eaton of Beloit made the report 
on the Indian work, in which he spoke of our 
obligation, to recognize that such substantial 
and inspiring results demand better equip- 
ment. The unique university extension move- 
ment, inaugurated by Dr. Riggs and so success- 
ful in its results, was mentioned Prof. F. B. 
tiggs of Santee followed with an interesting 
outline of the educational work, and he spoke 
further of the university extension movement 
through lectures and the use of the stereopti- 
con. He made a forceful plea for the school 
at Santee, which is the key to all the schools 
in that part of the country. 

Rev. L. L. Taylor of Cleveland followed 
with an arousing address on What Does the 
Gospel of National Righteousness and Social 
Service Owe to the American Missionary As- 
sociation? He spoke of this new gospel as 
under obligation to the association for his- 
torical vindication and for important contri- 
butions to its pedigree and apologetic. The 
work of this association has always been in 
behalf of handicapped elements of our popu- 
lation. Then, too, this new gospel is under 
tribute to the association for elementary ex- 
perience in the application of Christianity to 
the improvement of social conditions, making 
it intensely personal as well as broadly so- 
cial. So the association has a right to expect 
of our churches a sympathetic advocacy of its 
claims and substantial encouragement in the 
work of industrial education. To this end the 
Normal Training School at Santee should be 
re-enforced at once, and thus to press forward 
in the sacred work of making the best atone- 
ment we can for a Christian nation’s sins. 
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OTHER IMPORTANT FIELDS 


Rev. Dr. W. M. Barrows spoke on the 
Southern church work, showing that the 
genius of our polity has peculiar worth in 
leading Negroes to intelligent and Christian 
citizenship. Rev. C. M. Swift urged the im- 
portance of educating the two millions of 
mountain whites and teaching them the dig- 
nity and profit of manual labor. 


THE MISSIONARIES FROM THE FIELD 


As always, the audience extended its warm- 
est appreciation to the men and women who 
are doing the work of evangelization and of 
education, and their simple recital of their 
daily experiences, the trials encountered, the 
fruit already evident, was as touching as it 
was interesting. Rev. E. S. Williams, whose 
heart is in the work of the Chinese on the 
Pacific coast, made that work stand out viv- 
idly. Rev. Francis Frazier, an Indian from 
South Dakota, showed by his bearing and his 
words what the gospel can do for the red man 
and what, in turn, the converted red man can 
do for his mates. Rev. C. W. Greene pictured 
the situation among the mountain whites, 
while two Negroes, Rev. O. Faduma and Rev. 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph. D., supplemented one 
another effectively in setting forth the aspects 
and results of the work in behalf of their fel- 
lows in the South. 


VARIOUS ADDRESSES 


During the session a number of stimulating 
and suggestive addresses bearing on the soci- 
ety’s work in its broader aspects were deliv- 
ered. Dr. Thain of the Advance set forth the 
missionary motive, and showed what could be 
accomplished if Christians generally conse- 
erated their money,, Rev, E. G. Updyke, 
D. D., pointed out the vast evils that flow 
from the caste spirit, which exists in the North 
as well as in the South, and which can only be 
overcome by the gospel of Christ. Rev. H. A. 
Bridgman spoke of the human product of 
American Missionary Association work. Sec- 
retary G. H. Gutterson gave one of his char- 
acteristically effective addresses, and Rev. J. 
E. Tuttle, D. D., spoke words ringing with 
encouragement and pressed home the impor- 
tance of setting the work of the association 
before the churches. 


THE BUSINESS 


This was disposed of expeditiously and the 
only novel feature was the introduction by 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of this resolu- 
tion: 

Since the feeling is manifestly strengthen- 
ing among our Congregational constituency 
that after a reasonable term of service mem- 
bers of the executive board should be ineligible 
for re-election for one year ; therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration this matter 
as it is related to the interests of the American 
Missionary Association and to report on the 
same with recommendations next year. 


This resolution occasioned no discussion in- 
asmuch as it was generally understood that it 
represented the judgment of the officers of the 
association and calls for no immediate change. 
It was passed unanimously and a committee 
was appointed, of which Rev. A. E. Dunning 
is chairman. The present secretaries, treas- 
urer and executive committee were re-elected, 
the only change being the substitution of Rev. 
L. Pratt, D. D., of Norwich, Ct., for Rev. J. H. 
Twichell, who is compelled to retire. The 
report of the standing financial committee, of 
which Rodney Dennis of Hartford, Ct., was 
chairman, and composed of gentlemen outside 
of the official circle, commended the economy 
and fidelity with which the affairs of the asso- 
ciation are administered. 

THE WOMAN’S MEETING 


This continues to be a feature of the soci- 
ety’s anniversary gatherings. The report of 
the secretary, Miss D. E. Emerson, was fol- 
lowed by addresses on Indian Missions, by 
Miss Ella Worden; on The Chinese, by Mrs. 
E. S. Williams; The Highlanders of the 
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South, by Miss Flora’ M. Crane; and The 
Negro, by Miss Ida F. Hubbard. Mrs. E. C. 
Ellis of Missouri, a daughter of Dr. Roy, and 
Mrs. Margaret J. Evans of Minnesota also 
made addresses. 


THE CLOSING HOURS 


Dr. W. E. Griffis in his address took a 
broad survey of our indebtedness to the races 
being helped by the association. He empha- 
sized the great importance of faithful giving 
and consecrated living among the people 
whom we are striving to lift up. The theme 
of President Gates’s closing words was The 
Living Christ the Solvent of All Our Prob- 
lems. He made a strong plea for that earnest, 
patient, personal, persevering work and self- 
sacrifice by which alone the great problems 
of the association can be solved. Dr. Roy ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the guests for the 
hospitality of the Minneapolis churches, and 
Dr. Beach and Rev. George D. Black made 
fitting responses. 


Current History Notes 


John Sartain, the most celebrated of Amer- 
ican engravers, died in Philadelphia, Oct. 25. 


The Debs experiment of a socialistic colony 
is to be tried in Tennessee, where a large 
tract of land has been secured through a loan 
from a Kentucky trust company. 


The Turkish Government has demanded 
the recall of two missionaries from Aleppo, 
on the ground that their distribution of relief 
is likely to cause disturbances. The Amer- 
ican legation has ignored the demand pending 
definite charges, fearing that this is the first 
step toward the expulsion of all the mission- 
aries. 


Just opposite West Point the tracks of the 
New York Central Railroad run close to the 
river and not much above its high tide level. 
The giving way of retaining wall, roadbed 
and rails at dawn on Sunday plunged half of 
an express train from the West into the river, 
with the loss of nineteen lives, and only the 
breaking of the coupling links saved the rest 
of the train from a like destruction. 


Francis Turner Palgrave, Oxford professor 
of poetry, the well-known English essayist, 
poet and editor, died Oct. 24. He was best 
known on this side of ‘the Atlantic by his 
Golden Treasury of English Lyrics, which 
has passed through many editions. A similar 
collection of more recent poems has just ap- 
peared under his editing. 


Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity, died Oct. 22. Born in Boston in 1831, 
and educated at Harvard and Heidelberg, he 
was superintendent of the Boston Public 
Library and then in 1877 of the Harvard 
University Library. He was president of the 
American Library Association and author of 
a number of bibliographical and historical 
works, culminating in his Narrative and Crit- 
ical History of America. To him is due much 
of the advance in methods and training which 
has made our public libraries so efficient, and 
given dignity and usefulness to the profession 
of the librarian. 

The Creek nation has rejected the treaty 
which had been signed by its representatives 
and the Dawes commission. However, by 
act of Congress, after Jan. 1 next, the courts 
of the Creeks and the other Indian tribes in 
the Indian Territory will be abolished, and 
they come under the jurisdiction of the laws 
of the United States. There are in the five 
tribes less than 50,000 Indians, and only about 
half of these are full bloods. The total popu- 
lation of the territory is about 300,000. Yet 
each of these tribes maintains a kind of quasi 
independent government, and negotiates trea- 
ties with the United States. It is quite time 
that these little anomalous “ nations ’’ should 
cease, and that those who compose them should 
be governed by the nation in the midst of 
which they live. 
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Ministers’ Meeting 

The gathering Monday was large. A num- 
ber of strangers were present, some of them 
having been at the meeting of the American 
Board in New Haven. Reports from that 
meeting occupied a portion of the hour. We 
were favored also with the presence of the 
managing editor of The Congregationalist, 
Rey. H. A. Bridgman, wo was on his way to 
the meeting of t'): .\. M. A. in Minneapolis. 
After a somewhat discrediting report upon 
tle orthodoxy of Boston by Rev. E. J. Alden, 
who has just returned from a visit thither, 
Mr. Bridgman was called upon to defend the 
honor and piety of the capital of Massachu- 
setts. This he did in a very manly way, mak- 
ing it clear that there is no drift away from 
the standards into free thought or toward 
Unitarianism or Universalism, and that the 
movement in connection with Rev. B. Fay 
Mills is not likely to make a deep impression 
or to secure any large following. The paper of 
the morning, on Memories of European Jour- 
neys, by Rev. Sidney Strong, pastor of the 
Second Church, Oak Park, was one of the best 
of the year. 


The Congregational Club 

The first meeting of the season was held 
Monday evening with the First Church. The 
supper was superbly served by the ladies of 
the First Church in their spacious basement. 
Memorials were read of three members of the 
elub who have passed away during the sum- 
mer—Messrs. M. J. Fitch, P. L. Underwood 
and Morris Trumbull. All were strong and 
useful men, and represented three different 
churches. The public exercises were in the 
interests of the Sunday school. The princi- 
pal address was by Rev. Dr. C. W. Hiatt of 
Cleveland on Some Deep Things in Sunday 
School Work. It was thoughtful and eloquent. 
Mrs. Bryner also spoke in her inimitable way 
and to the delight of all who listened to her. 


Another Sunday School Rally 

Thursday evening members of the Chicago 
Congregational Sunday School Association 
met with the Warren Avenue Church, whose 
ladies had prepared an excellent supper for 
the delegates to this semi-annual gathering. 
The program was formed in order to answer 
the question, How can we build up the Sun- 
day school? Mr. W. W. Baird was asked to 
state the superintendent’s part. He need 
only point to his own work for the last fifteen 
years in the Evanston Avenue school for an 
example of the way in which a superintendent 
ean build up a Sunday school in the face of 
many obstacles. Mr. William Spooner of -the 
First Church, Oak Park, spoke of the duty of 
the Bible class teacher toward the school, 
while the relation which parents bear to it 
was clearly pointed out by E. B. Smith, Esq., 
of the University Church. The primary 
teacher and her work were also discussed. 
More than the usual enthusiasm was mani- 
fested. Rev. H. T. Sell, the secretary, had 
taken unusual care with the program, and the 
Warren Avenue pcople had put forth all their 
energies to secure a meeting which would be 
of real value to our Sunday schools. 


The Tabernacle Church 

Oct. 10 Rev. B. F. Boller, for the last three 
years the faithful pastor, began his work as 
chaplain in the reformatory for children at 
Pontiac, Ill. His place in the Tabernacle has 
been assumed by Prof. Graham Taylor, who 
will be assisted by Mr. Hegner, a recent grad- 
uate of the Theological Seminary and head 
worker in the Chicago Commons. He will 
also call to his aid fully a dozen of his asso- 
ciates in the social settlement, and with their 
assistance and the proper pecuniary support 
of the City Missionary Society and of private 
friends can hirdly fail to win large success. 
The field to be cultivated is one of the most 
promising in the city. The history of this 
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church reads almost like a romance. For 
years its Sunday school averaged 1,000, At 
present the rooms, especially for primary 
scholars, are crowded. ‘The edifice is old, and 
although in many ways adapted to the work 
yet needs repairs. Professor Taylor under- 
takes the care of the church without salary, 
and only asks that a small sum be paid his 
assistant each week. The work in the Com- 
mons will be continued as usual, but if means 
could be obtained and the ground upon which 
the church stands could be covered with a 
suitable edifice there is no reason why the 
social settlement might not be transferred 
thither and combined with an evangelizing 
movement which in the course of years would 
reach tens of thousands of people. 


The Bible Institute 

This was founded by Mr. D. L. Moody 
and is very.dear to him. Its purpose is to 
train young men and young women in the 
use of the English Bible and to fit them 
by actual practite for Christian work in the 
churches of which they are members. <A con- 
siderable number, reports indicate, have en- 
tered the ministry with no other instruction 
than that received in this institute. The ex- 
pense for a year’s tuition and board is only 
$150. Students come from every part of the 
world, but Mr. Moody is anxious to have their 
number increased. He appeals to Sunday 
schools and Christian Endeavor Societies to 
select one or more of their number and meet 
the expense of training for half a year or an 
entire year in the belief that encouraging re- 
sults would appear in the increasing useful- 
ness of the societies after the return of their 
representatives to their former duties. The 
Bible classes, formed under the direction of 
the institute at the suggestion of Mr. Moody 
in different sections of the city, have now been 
held for three weeks. Last week the number 
present at the First Congregational could not 
have been less than 1,000. Mr. W. W. Newell 
is conducting these classes. 


George M1. Pullman 

The sudden death of Mr. Pullman, early 
Tuesday morning, Oct. 19, came with a great 
shock to the people of Chicago. He was pub- 
lie spirited, a large and constant giver to the 
charities of the city, but rarely took part in 
public gatherings, never made a speech and 
held no office. Reticent by nature, dignified 
in‘ his appearance, except to those who were 
intimately acquainted with him, he seemed 
cold and unsocial. He was in fact the very 
reverse. He was hospitable not only in the 
entertaining of personal friends, but of stran- 
gers. He was deeply interested in his church, 
the Universalist, and gave generously to its 
support and to its charities. One of his last 
acts was to give $10,000 to endow a bed in the 
St. Luke’s Hospital in the name of a grandson 
who bears his name, and to provide for the 
perpetual care of the Florence Ward, for which 
previous gifts in the name of his daughter had 
been made. Mr. Pullman did not care to have 
his gifts known. He gave $200,000 to the Field 
Museum and was one of the guarantors for the 
support of the Thomas Orchestra. Mr. Pull- 
man was born in Brockton, N. Y., in 1831. 
He began to support himself at fourteen, and 
at twenty-five had accumulated a small for- 
tune. He came to Chicago in 1858 and became 
interested in a sleeping-car which was running 
on the Chicago & Alton Road. By 1864 he 
had his first s‘eeper, the “‘ Pioneer,’”’ ready for 
service. It cost $18,000, altogether too much 
for the railway officials to meet. The Pioneer 
was used to convey the body of Mr. Lincoln 
from Washington to Illinois, and later to carry 
General Grant to his home in Galena. Gradu- 
ally the cars thus perfected secured the ap- 
proval of railway officials, till now they run 
over 100,000 miles of American rails alone. In 
the welfare of his employés, of whom there 
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In and Around Chicago 


were about 12,000, Mr. Pullman took a deep 
interest, and with few exceptions they felt 
kindly toward him. 


A Great Week 

For the University of Chicago, for science 
in general and astronomical science in par- 
ticular the dedication, Thursday, Oct. 21, of 
the Yerkes Observatory, which stands on the 
shores of Lake Geneva seventy-five miles 
from Chicago, was an event in which the 
whole world may take interest. This splen- 
did plant, worth as it stands today not less 
than $400,000, was made possible by a gift of 
more than $300,000 by Mr. Charles 'T. Yerkes, 
the street car railroad magnate of Chicago. 
The site is ideal. It is far from the smoke and 
dust of the city. It is beyond reach of the jar 
caused by railway trains or street cars. The 
atmosphere is clear. As the observatory is for 
work and not for show, it will not be open to 
the public; only astronomers and those havy- 
ing special interest in the work done in it will 
be admitted to the buildings. 

The week was set apart for a congress of 
leading astronomers, about forty of whom 
were present. Papers were read on matters 
of greatest interest and importance in as- 
tronomical science, and in the four days’ ses- 
sion an amount of information was imparted 
and an impulse given to the study of the heav- 
enly bodies which will long be felt. Prof. 
Carl Runge, director of the spectroscopic 
laboratory, Hannover, Germany, was present. 
Professors Newcomb of Johns Hopkins, Keeler 
of Alleghany, Pickering of Harvard, Hough 
of Northwestern and others almost as famous 
took part in the exercises. By the courtesy of 
the Northwestern Road about 800 invited 
guests in two trains were conveyed to the ob- 
servatory from Chicago. The dedicatory ex- 
ercises were held in the dome erected for the 
great telescope with its forty-inch glass, the 
last work of the lamented Clark. Mr. Yerkes, 
in a modest and manly address, turned over 
the property to the president of the trustees 
of the university, Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, 
whose reply was not less appropriate. When 
Mr. Yerkes rose to speak, somewhat nervous 
from the unusual position in which he was 
placed, the faculty, trustees, and visiting men 
of science rose in recognition of the gift he 
had made. Instantly, without any prear- 
rangement, the audience rose, and with clap- 
ping of hands added its approval of this gen- 
erous contribution to science. Mr. Yerkes 
was taken aback. As he said, he was not pre- 
pared for such an enthusiastic reception. 
Till Wednesday he had never seen the ob- 
servatory, but on looking it over and consid- 
ering its plans and making the acquaintance 
of those employed in it he expressed himself 
as more than satisfied. President Harper’s 
address covered the history of the efforts to 
secure the observatory, and referred to what 
may be hoped for in years tocome. Visiting 
scientists have expressed themselves as pleased 
with the prospects of important discoveries, 
but unite in warning the public against an- 
ticipating anything striking or immediately 
practical. They say that the telescope is un- 
doubtedly the best in existence: 


A New Creed 

The Universalists, who have been holding 
their general convention this week in Chi- 
eago, have finally voted no longer to treat the 
Winchester creed of 1803 as binding, but in its 
place to adopt what is called the Boston plan, 
which contains the following statements of 
belief: (1) the universal Fatherhood of God, 
(2) the spiritual authority and leadership of 
his Son Jesus Christ, (3) the trustworthiness 
of the Bible as containing a revelation from 
God, (4) the certainty of just retribution for 
sin, (5) the final harmony of all souls with 
God. 


Chicago, Oct. 23. FRANKLIN. 
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THE HOME 
All Saints 


BY MARY CHANDLER JONES 


Not to the high saints do I pray today, 

On whom the martyr fire, the martyr wheel, 

Set the great glory of their boly seal, 

But unto those who walked our dusty way, 

Nor dreamed that they were saints; who made life 
gay 

For other lives, while sorrow’s bitter steel 

Pierced their own souls; who kept their brothers 
leal 

By their own loyalty. To these I pray! 

O brows, surprised by halos all unguessed, 

Forget not—nay for that I need not ask— 

The weary struggle and the homely strife 

By which you won your dwelling and your rest. 

And for that sake aid ye each toil, each task, 

And help me climb up to your blessed life! 


Miss Lathrop’s lively 
account of the annual 
meeting of the Women’s Working Society 
of Myetown is a warning to the women 
of our churches who are in danger of be- 
ing “‘over-clubbed,” as some one wittily 
expresses it. If an enthusiastic parlia- 
mentarian finds in the erratic and charac- 
teristically feminine remarks of its mem- 
bers an equally strong argument for 
formal methods of procedure, that is only 
because the writer did not, in making her 
point, fail to report the meeting with a 
humorous touch of realism. Undoubt- 
edly missionary societies and other wom- 
en’s organizations in our churches are 
conducted on a more sensible, business- 
like basis as a result of the modern 
mania for organization and parliamen- 
tary law. Unquestionably, too, there 
are still many philanthropic enterprises 
whose efficiency would be distinctly in- 
creased by adopting some of the rules 
which prevail in women’s clubs. But 
there is something to be said in favor of 
the old-fashioned sewing circles, where 
women took their needlework and talked 
over matters without the aid of a chair- 
man.- Why should a small body of 
women, banded together for benevolent 
purposes, or a modest reading circle, 
adopt a set of rigid rules which tend to 
complicate the work by useless machinery 
and make the meetings stiff and formal ? 


Over-organization 


A recent decision by Judge 

The Cruelty Pryor of New York inter- 
ov prets the law as declaring 
that habitual abuse of a wife by her hus- 
band, even when it stops at words and 
does not extend to blows, is cruelty. In 
the court of enlightened American opin- 
ion the decision, we are glad to say, has 
long gone further than this, and declared 
that all harsh and unkindly words are 
eruel. The intimacies of the family life 
are really a special claim upon self-re- 
straint. If it is impossible always to 
avoid provocation, it ought not to be im- 
possible to let the law of kindness govern 
the actual words which we allow our- 
selves to utter. There are individual dif- 
ferences of sensitiveness, but upon those 
differences no self-respecting man or 
woman will ever dare to presume. Words 
in fact, are often more cruel than blows, 
and their sum of cruelty is certainly 
much greater, because there are many, 
like the husband in the suit which Judge 
Pryor decided, who would think it cow- 
ardly to strike a woman and yet excuse 
themselves, upon the ground of infirmity 
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of temper, for at least the occasional 
cruelty of bitter words. 


Two articles in this week’s 
Women’s tome touch upon the love of 
Dress 5 

dress, and bring up the old 

question of how much time and money 
a woman is justified in expending on per- 
sonal adornment. Dress forms so potent 
a factor in the lives of women that it is 
one of a mother’s responsibilities to teach 
her girls where they shall draw the line 
between carelessness and vain. display. 
Why should not the matter be put on 
moral grounds? Dress is a duty, and our 
children should be taught self-respect as 
its controlling motive. Self-respect in- 
volves a delicate proportion between self- 
indulgence and self-effacement. Our duty 
to others requires us to make the most of 
ourselves with due consideration of the 
means at our disposal. Our duty to our- 
selves forbids inordinate attention to out- 
ward adornment at the expense of men- 
tal and spiritual impoverishment. Inde- 
pendence grows naturally from self-re- 
spect, and this lesson of independence 
once learned, our girls cease to be slaves 
to fashion and may begin to develop their 
own individuality. Making the most of 
self through outward aids becomes an 
important, but not the one important, 
interest in life. 


The Seamy Side of Piety 


BY MRS, M. E, SANGSTER 


That piety, devotion to one’s Father in 
heaven and to one’s spiritual nature, 
-should ever have what may be described 
as a seamy side, a side of rough edges and 
tangled knots, seems at Nrst an impossi- 
bility. Yet it is a matter of personal ob- 
servation that many good people, pious to 
the very core of their being, are, unfortu- 
nately, so imperious, so exacting, or so 
unreasonable, that they do not commend 
their religion to others, that, in effect, 
their daily conduct dissipates the impres- 
sion which their sincerity and enthusiasm 
in right beliefs ought to make on the 
minds of their associates. 

* Living epistles, known and read of all 
men,” is the pithy phrase which describes, 
as in a single strong picture, what the 
child of God should be to his own gen- 
eration. Whenever one who is earnestly 
striving after a deeper intimacy with 
Christ, a more entire consecration of 
body, soul and spirit to that service 
which is perfect freedom, becomes aware 
that he or she is antagonizing friends 
rather than winning them, is growing 
irritable in the family and, therefore, 
showing a wrong example to childhood, 
it is time to see whether the piety has 
not, needlessly, a seamy side. 

An autobiography, recently published, 
shows in what appears to be an almost 
unconscious revelation the effect on a 
boy of an unhappy religious ideal on the 
part of his elders. One of these, an aunt, 
concerning whose entire singleness of 
aim and devoted piety there cannot be a 
doubt, so misunderstood the sensitive 
little fellow, and so constantly snubbed 
him, that after the interval of a lifetime, 
in his deliberate judgment, the man grown 
old sets down his recollections thus: 

“The hours after five o’clock in my 
much-longed-for, eagerly-counted holidays 
were now absolute purgatory. Once 
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landed at the rectory (where with his 
mother the boy daily dined) I was gener- 
ally left in a dark room till dinner at 
seven o’clock, for candles were never al- 
lowed in the winter in the room where I 
was left alone. After dinner I was never 
permitted to amuse myself or to do any- 
thing, except occasionally to net. If I 
spoke, Aunt Esther would say with a sa- 
tirical smile, ‘As if you ever could say 
anything worth hearing, as if it was ever 
possible that any one could want to hear 
what you have to say.’ If I took upa 
book I was told instantly to put it down 
again; it was ‘disrespect to my uncle.’ If 
I murmured, Aunt Esther, whose temper 
was absolutely unexcitable, quelled it by 
her icy rigidity. Thus, gradually, I grew 
into the habit of absolute silence at the 
rectory, a habit which it took me years to 
break through and I often still suffer from 
the want of self-confidence engendered by 
reproaches and taunts which never ceased. 
For a day, for a week, for a year, they 
would have been nothing, but for always, 
with no escape but my own death, or that 
of my tormentor!” 

Such a presentation of childish misery, 
acute and long-enduring, caused by the 
mistaken and repressive discipline of a 
good woman, leads to serious thought. 
In our day juvenile training is less rigor- 
ous than formerly, discipline, indeed, is 
very much relapsed, the pendulum having 
swung in the other direction, but there 
may be among the women who read this 
paper some who need to be reminded not 
to let their good be evil spoken of, not to 
provoke children, or others dependent on 
their words for home sunshine, to wrath 
or to sorrow by displaying religion which 
has a seamy side. 

If there is the seamy side, why not wear 
it within, ourselves bearing the fret and 
friction of our short temper, our folly, 
our errors, our regretted impulses, but 
never inflicting the results of these on 
the household or on our companions in 
society. Enter into thy closet and shut 
thy door, is a good rule for the Christian; 
there, in the secret of the Master’s pres- 
ence, confessing, repenting, gaining cour- 
age and strength to press on, with a light 
on the face and love in the speech and 
gentleness in every act. 


Electing a President 
BY HENRIETTA SPRAGUE LATHROP 


It was the day for the annual meeting 
of our Women’s Working Society, and 
the fact that this was the third annual 
meeting that had been called within as 
many weeks was proof of the importance 
of the business on hand. The necessity 
for so unusual a number lay in our inabil- 
ity to elect a president. At the first meet- 
ing we nominated, successively, every one 
who was present, and each in turn declined 
to serve. At the second we appointed a 
nominating committee, and now at this 
third meeting we were to vote for its 
nominee. 

This seemed so simple a matter that I 
went to the vestry at the hour appointed 
with the utmost cheerfulness. No one 
had asked me to be president and I was 
ready to give my vote to any woman 
within the pale of the Congregational 
church or society, so that I felt free from 
all embarrassment and was, moreover, fur- 
ther protected from any sudden demands 
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that might be sprung upon me by the 
secret consciousness of having made a 
positive engagement for future Tuesday 
afternoons. 

As I entered the vestry the chairman, 
Miss Brown, who had been taking lessons 
in parliamentary usage, was saying: “ We 
will listen to the report of the nominat- 
ing committee.” Silence descended. “Let 
us see; who were the nominating com- 
mittee?” 

“Mrs. Ezekiel Smith was one,”’ some- 
body suggested. 

“Well, I met her down street this morn- 
ing, and she was in a great hurry, and 
wanted me to tell the ladies that she had 
to go to the city and couldn’t be at the 
meeting,” said the treasurer, promptly. 

‘Is there any one here who belongs to 
that committee ?’’ asked Miss Brown. 

A pause. 

“Why, Mrs. Vincent, I thought you 
were on it,’ suggested an unkind neigh- 
bor of that lady. 

“Well, I don’t know of anything there 
is to say,”’ protested Mrs. Vincent. “ Ev- 
erybody we spoke to said they couldn’t 
do it. The only one that didn’t say right 
up and down she wouldn't think of it was 
Miss Eldredge, and she said she didn’t 
think we really ought to ask her, and I 
don’t myself.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Cooper, ‘“‘she’s an ofli- 
cer now in pretty nearly every society in 
Myetown.” 

“Miss Eldredge said she’d be vice-presi- 
dent if Mrs. Emerson would be president,” 
continued Mrs. Vincent, “and she said 
she guessed Mrs. Emerson would. She 
thought she’d do anything for her.” 

“Who? 1?” questioned Mrs. Emerson, 
thus suddenly put upon her mettle. ‘Why, 
I would do a great deal for Miss Eldredge, 
certainly, but I have explained already 
how impossible it is for me to take this 
office. Laura Pinkham, you know how 
I am situated!” 

“Indeed, I do,” nobly responded Mrs. 
Pinkham. ‘“ You couldn’t any more do it 
with all your cares and Mr. Emerson the 
way he is than you could be mayor of 
Greater New York!” 

This seemed to settle the question of 
Mrs. Emerson’s candidacy, concerning 
which a ray of hope had crept into the 
company. 

“It seems as though there ought to be 
somebody that could do it,” said little 
Miss Pease. ‘“‘It can’t be so very much, 
and we'd all help.” 

“Don’t you think Miss Eldredge could 
be coaxed into it,’’ said Mrs. Pinkham, 
“if Mrs. Emerson promised to help her all 
she could? She has so much executive 
ability.” 

“O, I do think we ought to try to get 
somebody else,”’ exclaimed a voice. “ Be- 
sides all she does outside Miss Eldredge 
has to keep house and take care of her 
mother. You know she’s worse again.” 

“No, I didn’t. Since when?” 

“Didn’t you hear about her falling 
downstairs the whole length of the 
flight ?”’ 

None of us had heard of it, and when 
we had learned the painful details of Mrs. 
Eldredge’s accident all thought of her 
daughter as a possible candidate was at 
an end. 

“Ladies, we are wandering from our 
point,” and a rap on the table from Miss 
Brown’s pencil recalled us to order. 
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“Why not have Eliza Turner? She’s 
real good at planning work and she hasn’t 
a chick in the world dependent upon her. 
Come, let’s nominate Eliza Turner and 
then go home. I’m sure I don’t blame 
the men for getting such candidates as 
they do if they have to work like this.” 

“Nor I either, but as for Eliza Turner, 
she’s deep in the Missionary Society al- 
ready, and they said they didn’t think we 
ought to have the same officers they did,” 
objected a lady from whom we had al- 
ready heard the same sentiment in her 
capacity as secretary of the last named 
society. 

“Who is there that isn’t here?” was 
asked. ‘‘Let us nominate somebody who 
hasn’t been to the meetings.” 

“Here is the list,” replied our secre- 
tary. “It begins with Mrs. Adams.” 

“Why, she moved away from Myetown 
ages ago. Besides, I don’t believe she 
ever came to the society more than once. 
She ”’— 

Another rap from the pencil. ‘“‘ Ladies, 
I don’t believe we shall accomplish any- 
thing in this way. Unless somebody who 
has the good of the church at heart will 
volunteer to take this oflice I see no help 
for us.” 

This was said solemnly, and it made an 
impression. I think no one of us could 
have told why it had become so hated a 
task to assume these particular duties. 
Our society has an honorable record of 
past work. In the days of oar unenlight- 
enment our fairs put niaay a hundred 
dollars at the disposal of the finance com- 
mittee of the church. After we had 
learned that fairs were not fair our Wom- 
an’s Exchange effected the same delight- 
ful result, and always our chief pleasure 
after all has been in the helping hand we 
have extended to needy poor both in and 
out of Myetown. Why has it all at once 
become a stone of stumbling to be asked 
to lead us in our good works? Simply 
because refusal had become epidemic 
until nobody would undertake what so 
many had declined to do. We all felt 
this in our hearts. 

It was the gentle voice of Mrs. Eliot 
which broke the silence. ‘I suppose we 
must have a president ?”’ was her mild 
query. 

We looked at her ina daze. Was here 
a knife that could cut our knot indeed ? 

“Why, when I lived in Jamesfield we 
had a splendid Doreas Society,”’ quickly 
put in Miss Pease, ‘‘and we had no presi- 
dent at all. Everything was in the hands 
of a committee, and it worked splendidly.” 

““Why need we have a president, then ? 
Mrs. Emerson, wouldn’t you be one of 
three to manage the society ?”’ 

““We could do so,’” mused Miss Brown, 
slowly. ‘‘We have no constitution.” 

Glorious thought! If a president was 
not essential we were saved, for every- 
thing else we had to make us respected 
and useful. There sat our treasurer with 
her bank-book. There lay a whole piece 
of muslin to be made into garments, and 
once rid of this incubus of the presiden- 
tial problem we felt we could work like 
bees. In ten minutes we were organized. 
Mrs. Emerson was chairman of the new 
committee, and Miss Eldredge and Mrs. 
Pinkham would be her worthy allies. All 
power was vested in this trium-feminate. 
In a trice we did away with all rules of 
procedure, laws or by-laws, and gladly 
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agreed that whatever the committee 
might commit we would stand by. The 
unanimity with which this change was 
made was the more surprising because, as 
I have before intimated, we had but. re- 
cently become imbued—or supposed we 
had become so—with the spirit of parlia- 
mentary law. <A recent lecturer before 
the Woman’s Club of Myetown had con- 
vinced us of the pressing need of greater 
regularity. And now what was to be- 
come of all our boasted learning? As 
one woman we flung it to the winds. Of 
all our officers we retained but one—the 
treasurer. In the hour of our need our 
rules of debate had proved of no avail, 
and we have never thought it best to re- 
turn to them. 

' It may be, I sincerely hope it is the 
fact, that no similar society has ever been 
placed in so awkward a predicament as 
ours, but if any should be unhappily so 
situated let me, out of our own experi- 
ence, offer to women about to elect a 
presiding oflicer the celebrated advice of 
Punch to those about to marry—“ Don’t!” 


Meg Speaks Her Mind 


BY FRANCES J, DELANO 


“Elizabeth King coming to our school! 
I don’t believe it!”’ exclaimed Mary Mor- 
ris, glancing contemptuously at the little 
unpainted schoolhouse. 

“Well, you needn’t, but it’s true, just 
the same,”’ replied Lizzie Sayles. ‘My 
father was up there this morning with 


-vegetables and the cook told him. Eliz- 


abeth King is coming tomorrow morn- 
ing, and you may believe it or not, just as 
you please,” and Lizzie looked around 
triumphantly at the girls standing near. 

“O, my! What will she think of us,’’ 
said Jane Harlow, glancing down at her 
gingham dress. 

“Do you suppose the coachman will 
bring her to school with the splendid 
black horses ?”’ asked one little girl in an 
awe-stricken voice. 

“No, she’ll come in the pony cart,’’ re- 
plied Lizzy Sayles, with the air that be- 
comes the bearer of important news. 

“Tl tell you one thing,’’ spoke up 
Mary Morris, “I shall not wear this ging- 
ham dress tomorrow, you may depend 
upon that.” 

“Neither shall I,”’ exclaimed Jane Har- 
low. 

‘Nor I,” “Nor I,” ‘‘Nor I,” shouted 
several girls at once. 

‘What are you going to wear?” asked 
Meg Christian. 

“T think I shall wear my light dress 
with the green ribbons,’’ replied Mary 
Morris. “You may be sure Elizabeth 
King will wear something nice, and I’m 
not going to be seen in this old ging- 
ham.” 

“Are you going to wear your best dress 
all the time ?”’ asked Meg, anxiously. 

“IT don’t know. I’m very sure I can’t 
wear gingham dresses. I shall ask my 
mother to get me a new one right away.” 

“So shall I,” said Jane Harlow. 

“‘Let’s all be sure to dress up tomor- 
row,” called Mary Morris, as the bell 
rang and the scholars moved towards the 
schoolroom. 

After school, when they separated, they 
reminded each other of the plan which 
they had talked over at recess. “Don’t 
forget to wear your best dress tomorrow,”’ 
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was the parting call as one after another 

said good-night. 

Meg Christian was among the first to 
leave the group. 

“Don’t forget, will you, Meg?” called 
Mary Morris. 

Meg didn’t answer. Her face wore a 
troubled expression. 

“QO, dear! if I only had more than one 
best dress,” thought Meg. “Ican’t weara 
gingham when all the others are going to 
wear nice dresses. I'll just tease mother. 
I’ll promise to be so careful. I'll do any- 
thing if she’ll only let me,’’ and Meg has- 
tened her steps towards home. 

As she reached the last turn of the road 
she decided to save time by climbing the 
wall and going “across lots.’”’ So she 
stepped down into the bushes that grew 
near the wall. She had just put her foot 
upon the first stone when she heard the 
sound of wheels. Preferring to wait un 
til the team should pass, Meg sat down 
for a moment. It happened to be the 
Kings’ carriage. 

“So you really are going to send Eliza- 
beth to the common school,” Meg heard 
one of the ladies say. 

‘Yes, we are,’’ was the reply. 

‘*My dear Mrs. King, I can’t see how 
you dare do such a thing.” 

‘Indeed! Why not? Miss Thayer is a 
very good teacher.” 

* Certainly, but think of the rude chil- 
dren Elizabeth will be forced to meet, so 
common and coming from such uneul- 
tured homes.”’ 

“That may be true,” Mrs. King replied, 
“but ”- 

Meg didn’t hear any more. Her eyes 
were wide open with amazement. She 
had never dreamed that people could have 
such thoughts about her home and friends. 
She got up and looked across the field at 
her home. There was the old house set 
in a field of golden-rod and asters. The 
wild carrots spread their delicate laces on 
either side of the weather-beaten front 
steps. The woodbine along the stone 
walls glowed scarlet in the sunlight. 
Meg could see her mother sitting by the 
window sewing and father in the field 
near by. Pretty soon her sisters and 
brothers would be coming home, and then 
there would be supper and laughing and 
talking, with mother so happy and father 
proud of them all, and not an unkind 
word for any one the whole wide world 
over. All this flashed through Meg’s 
mind as she stood there’ with tears in her 
eyes and burning cheeks, thinking of the 
words the woman had used. 

Presently she stamped her foot. “It's 
not true—not a word true,” she cried. 
Then the plan that the girls had made 
that afternoon returned to hermind. ‘0, 
dear! I’m afraid it’s a little bit true,” she 
said aloud, blushing more and more. Then 
she sat down again and began to think 
very hard indeed. By and by she got up 
and went home. Shesaid nothing to her 
mother about a new dress; she did not 
even ask to wear her best one, 

Tee next morning Meg wished she 
might stay at home, but she shut her lips 
very tight and started for school walking 
as fast as she could walk. When she 
turned the last corner she saw the girls 
standing in groups about the yard and 
not one everyday dress could she see. 

“Why, Meg Christian!” exclaimed the 
girls as soon as she entered the yard, 
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“wouldn’t your mother let you wear 
your best dress ?”’ 

“T didn’t ask her,” said Meg, her cour- 
age rising, ‘I couldn’t see any reason for 
dressing up. It isn’t the last day of 
school. It isn’t even Friday afternoon 
and my turn to speak, so ’’— 

“Why, Meg Christian, you know very 
well that we planned to dress up because 
Elizabeth King is coming !”’ 

“*Yes,”’ replied Meg, in a tone of dis- 
gust, “I know all about that, but didn’t 
Kate Miller come here a new scholar 
last week, and did any of us dress up for 
her? And she is our friend, too. As for 
Elizabeth King, we don’t know her at all. 
For my part,’’ Meg went on, her eyes 
flashing in her excitement. ‘‘I think it’s 
rude and very common and uncultured, 
to treat a person that we don’t know, 
simply because she has money, better 
than we treat our very own friends. 
Elizabeth King is just as good as we are, 
but ”’— 

“Sh! There she comes—and she’s walk 
ing, too. O, my! Look! She has ona 
gingham dress, and it’s made almost ex- 
actly like yours, Meg Christian—well, 
well! and we decked out with these silly 
clothes.” 

“I do hope, Meg Christian, that after 
this you’ll give us the benefit of your 
ideas beforehand.” 

“T will if I have any,” returned Meg, 
as she started forward to greet the new- 
comer. 


“One, Two, Three” 


It was an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy that was half-past three, 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn’t go romping and jumping, 
And the boy, no more could he; 

For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow sunlight, 
Out under the maple tree, 

And the game that they played I’ll tell you, 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was hide-and-go-seek they were playing, 
Though you’d never have known it,to be- 
With an old, old, old, old lady 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his little sound right knee. 

And he guessed where she was hiding 
In guesses one, two, three. 


** You are in the china closet! ”’ 

He would ery and laugh with glee- 
It wasn’t the china closet, 

But he still had two and three. 


‘You are up in papa’s big bedroom, 
In the chest with the queer old key,” 

And she said: ‘‘ You are warm and warmer ; 
But you are not quite right,’’ said she. 


‘It can’t be the little cupboard 
Where mamma’s things used to be— 

So it must be in the clothes press, Gran’ma,”’ 
And he found her with his three. 


Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and wee, 
And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 

With a one and a two and a three. 


And they never had stirred from their places 
Right under the maple tree 
This old, old, old, old lady 
And the boy with the lame little knee 
This dear, dear, dear old lady 
And the boy who was half-past three. 
-H, C. Bunner. 
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Closet and Altar 


Prayer is the pulse of the renewed soul, 
and the constancy of its beat is the test and 
measure of the spiritual life. 





Faith and trust and the pledging of our 
selves to the infinite will and love are 
qualities that cannot be created in us by 
the Almighty as natural forms of our 
inward constitution; they are results of 
the spiritual powers set in opposition to 
hardship, perplexity, sorrow and the sight 
of seeing things seem to drift wrong. 
Starr King. 


In thy might all things I bear, 
In thy love find bitter sweet, 
And, with all my grief and care, 

Sit in patience at thy feet. 
Let thy merecy’s wings be spread 
O’er me, keep me close to thee ; 
In the peace thy love doth shed, 
Let me dwell eternally. 
$e my All; in all [do 
Let me only seek thy will 
Where the heart to thee is true 
All is peaceful, calm and still. 
A. H. Francke, 1663-1727. 


When the solemn question arises, Is it 
possible to approach God with things 
which apparently concern only individ- 
uals, when there is a longing for compan- 
ionship and sympathy which earth can- 
not satisfy, listen to the simple and beau- 
tiful message of Christ; interpret God by 
his fatherhood.—A. H. Bradford. 


A sorrow is but the raw material of a 
sympathy waiting to be worked up by 
you into the divinest gift your nature 
can be endowed with, and though it may 
for a time seem to have set you apart 
from the world while it was thick around 
you, it has flung open more widely than 
anything else can the doors that let you 
into the heart of the world.—Sunday 
School Times 


Much must be borne that it is hard to bear: 
Much must be given away that it were sweet 
to keep; 
God help us all who need indeed his help, 
(nd yet I know the Shepherd loves his sheep. 
—Owen Meredith. 


Almigbty One, take from us the fear 
that we are at a great distance from God 
and give us to feel that thou art at our 
tigbt band that we may not be moved. 
Wie beseech thee to give us sucb reali= 
3ation of thy presence in our life as sball 
gave us from distrust, as sball deliver 
us from temptation and give us steadi= 
ness of mind, constancy of beart and 
determination of will in all that pertains 
to our lot. Wn the morning be our song; 
at eventide be our rest, and may tbe 
morning and evening alike be doors 
opening upon eternity. Make this bouse 
a bome; make tbe family a bousebold 
of faitb. May the strong minister to 
the weak; may tbe bealtby give cheery 
service and comfort to the sick; may tbe 
old be patient with the young and tbe 
young be reverent to the old. The Lord 
visit us cach according to the depth and 
breadth of our painful necessity. Thou 
knowest what we would be, what we 
would bave, what we would do, and we 
lay this before thee in uttered words or 
in silent desire. Wear us in our prayer 
and send upon us the Holy Ghost by 
whose inspiration, energy and comfort 
alone we can understand thy purpose 
and realise thy boly will. Amen. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Mothers in Council 


THE RULE OF ‘‘ THE OTHER GIRLS”’ 

“QO, no; we do not have kings and queens in 
this country,’ said ten-year-old Alice to a 
group of younger children with whom she was 
playing school and exercising the dear delight 
of an elder by being the teacher. ‘‘We havea 
President in this country, the United States, 
you know, and all the papas and men choose 
him and then when he has been President 
long enough they choose some other man. 
A’ then,”’ she continued, in a tone of superior 
wisdom, ‘‘they get him to make such laws as 
they want and people who have to mind a 
queen, as in England, can’t do that. It is a 
great deal nicer here.” 

The childish talk went on, but the mother of 
Alice, who sat by the window sewing, smiled, 
and then she sighed as a refractory gore of 
the dress she was making would not fall into 
its proper place. While she sewed she thought, 
and these were her thoughts. We do not 
have a queen, to be sure, but we certainly do 
live in a land where the other girls reign. 
\lice must have her dresses gored and trimmed 
thus and thus because the other girls do. She 
must have kid gloves forthe samereason. She 
must have a new pencil-box because hers is 
not like the other girls’. Her coat is a trial to 
her because the other girls wear short jackets. 
The other girls sit up till nine o’clock, and 
why can’t she? And so it is from early morn 
till dewy eve. The other girls rule. 

“That's just the way my girls talk and the 
boys, too, for that matter,’’ said Mrs. Easy- 
Going, when the anxious mother questioned 
her. ‘‘I donot see how you are going to help 
it. We do just the same ourselves. Only last 
week I bought a new parlor chair because my 
sister-in-law has one, and she is stylish and 
has things and I want to be like her. Besides, 
I do not see what harm there is in it, any way. 
t is a good thing to want to be in fashion. 
People will not think you are anybody unless 
you do as they do. You can’t get along in 
work or pleasure if you stick your elbows out 
and won't follow the crowd.” 

“But what is to become of independence 
and strength of character if even the little 
people are going to be ruled by some one else! ’’ 

*Q, that’s owing to your country bringing 
up! I guess character does not depend on 
wearing things that your neighbors wouldn’t. 
| always make my girls’ dresses in the latest 
style and get them everything that their 
friends have. They want it and it is easier 
than arguing the matter, and when they can’t 
have things, why they have to go without. 
That’s all!” 

* Does it not make them unhappy? Would 
it not be better to teach them that they can be 
happy if they do not dress as other girls do? 
Besides, there is the example to yet other girls 
whose poverty makes it impossible for them 
to keep up. Think how miserable they must 
be.”’ 

“T cannot bother with that. I take care of 
my children and buy them the best things I 
can. If I can pay for them that is-my con- 
cern.” 

Consultation did not throw any light on the 
situation and Alice’s mother was left to solve 
the question herself. How far should the 
other girls’ tastes, habits and plans rule her 
own daughter? How should she teach her to 
see and follow the narrow line of reasonable 
personal independence? How help her to be 
happy when not like the other girls? And 
Alice’s father said she had attempted quite a 
complicated problem which would need daily 
solving. AGNES B. ORMSBEE. 


A REPLY TO ‘** YOUNG MOTHER”’ 

The request in your issue of Oct. 14 for a 
list of books suitable for a child’s library in- 
terests me much, and I venture to send in the 
names of a few I have proved. May I saya 
prefatory word of suggestion? If the mother 
reads to her children, they will enjoy and 
digest much that would otherwise be incom- 


prehensible to them. In this way a book 
which, if read by the child, would be utterly 
uninteresting becomes a delight when mother 
skims over the hard words easily, and though 
she often substitutes an easy word or phrase 
or omits judiciously the child is unconscious 
of this, and the result is enjoyable. Let us 
never lose sight of the idea of cultivating a 
child’s taste. Give him carefully selected 
literature suited to his comprehension and 
disposition. One child is too imaginative; he 
should gradually be led to be interested in the 
real world. Another wants nothing but what 
is true, and needs the imagination stimulated. 
Give variety, and constantly lead to something 
higher and better. 

Beginning with Biblical works for young 
children, I would like to recommend: Little 
Folks’ Bible Gallery, by Jennie B. Merrill; 
four volumes, by Mrs. M. E. Walker, in words 
of one syllable: From Creation to Moses, 
From Joshua to Daniel, From the Crib to the 
Cross, Pilgrim’s Progress; The Child’s Life of 
Christ [Cassell Pub. Co.). To interest them 
in missionary work, purchase such books as 
the Life of John G. Paton, told for young 
folks, and the bright little missionary maga- 
zine of the W. B. M., The Day Spring. 

For nature studies I would suggest: Story- 
land of the Stars, by M. L. Pratt; How to 
Find the Stars, by E. E. Hale; Overhead, by 
H. M. Kieffer. A Guide to Find the Names 
of All Wild Growing Trees and Shrubs of 
New England by Their Leaves [Milton Brad- 
ley]. 

Geography is presented in a delightful way 
in Seven Little Sisters, followed by Our 
World Reader, both published by Ginn & Co. 
Of interesting books on history there is no 
end, beginning with Ten Little Boys on the 
Road from Long Ago Till Now [Ginn], How 
New England Was Made, and Captain John 
Smith and the Princess Pocahontas, both by 
Frances A. Humphrey, and First Book in 
American History, Edward Eggleston. Then 
in large type and words of one syllable are 
such books as Our Naval Heroes, Life of Gen- 
eral Grant, Life of General Sheridan, ete. 
Older children will enjoy Among the Camps, 
by T. N. Page, Boys of ’76, Boys of ’61 and 
others by C. C. Coffin, Bullet and Shell, by 
G. F. Williams, The Blue Jacket Series, 
What a Boy Saw in the Army, by J. B. 
Young. As the children progress in history 
they will be interested in Scott. English his- 
tory may begin with Robin Hood, child’s edi- 
tion of Napoleon for French history, ete. 

To teach a love for animals I would recom- 
mend Black Beauty, Beautiful Joe, and Letters 
from a Cat. The science of common things, 
such as making bread, printing papers, mak- 
ing cotton cloth, etc., is set forth in Talks by 
Uncle Lawrence. To stimulate the imagina- 
tion may be mentioned: King of the Golden 
River, by Ruskin; How the Rain Sprites Were 
Freed, Kingsley’s Water Babies, Kingdom of 
Coins, Alice in Wonderland, Thro’ the Look- 
ing-glass, Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Book, Swiss Family Robinson, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Kipling’s Jungle Books. Whole- 
some stories of adventure are found in Coop- 
er’s Leather Stocking and Sea Tales. 

ey eA 


All children like to read stories. But stories 
are the sweets of our mental existence, and 
only a few of the best and greatest have in 
them the elements which will lead to a strong 
and vigorous mind growth. Constant feeding 
upon light literature, however good that liter- 
ature may be in itself, will debilitate and cor- 
rupt the mental appetite of the child much 
the same as an unrestrained indulgence in jam 
and preserves will undermine and destroy his 
physical health.—James Baldwin. 


It hurts the mind to work poorly and it helps 
the mind forever to do the least thing to the 
best.— Timothy Otis Paine. 








28 October 1897 


Waymarks for Women 


We shall look forward with interest to full 
reports of the recent meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Nashville, 
Tenn. The home has its share in the program, 
as one out of three mornings was devoted to 
papers on mother and child study. 


It is officially stated that there are in Ger- 
many three women employed as chimney 
sweeps, thirty-five as slaters, seven as gun- 
smiths, 147 as coppersmiths, 379 as farriers and 
nailers, 309 as masons, eight as stone cutters 
and 2,000 in marble, stone ‘and slate quarries. 


St. Louis women are not to be outdone by 
Chicago. It is said that a committee repre- 
senting the Women’s Equal Suffrage Club has 
called upon the street commissioner of St. 
Louis to demand the appointment of women 
as street inspectors, and that he agreed that 
ten out of forty inspectors appointed by him 
should be women. 


It is significant of the growth of the club 
movement that a periodical especially de- 
voted to women’s clubs has sprung up in Bos- 
ton. The first number of The Club Woman 
promises well for future issues, and the field 
is by no means a limited one, owing to the 
wide range of interests which the women’s 
organizations represent. 


Miss Z. A. Adams, a New York kindergart- 
ner, has started an enterprise in connection 
with the kindergarten at the Metropolitan 
Temple which has an important bearing on the 
home. This is a training school or class for 
nursemaids. The course of study includes 
kindergarten methods of amusing children 
and instruction in hygiene and simple sanita- 
tion. 


Dr. Hii King Eng, the first Chinese woman 
to graduate from an American medical col- 
lege, has just been honored by the appoint- 
ment as first physician in Li Hung Chang’s 
private household—an office which, it is need- 
less to say, has never before been given to a 
woman. Miss Eng’s grandfather’s family 
were among the earliest Chinese converts to 
Christianity, and this talented young woman 
has been practicing missionary physician in 
Foo Chow. 

Massachusetts Daughters of the Revolution 
have rendered public service in preserving 
and restoring two historic houses. The John 
Adams Chapter of Quincy has been fortunate 
enough to secure the old John Adams house 
as a home. It has been restored to its condi- 
tion as a country farmhouse of the colonial 
period. The occasion was celebrated by the 
ceremony of the hanging of the crane and an 
old-fashioned New England dinner. On the 
same day the Lexington Chapter united with 
the Lexington Historical Society in the cele- 
bration of the opening of the old Hancock- 
Clark house. 
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“T wish to say 
that I use and re- 
commend one, and 
only one, baking 
powder, and that 
is Cleveland’s.” 

MARION HARLAND, 


Author “Common Sense in 
the Household.” 
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95 October 1897 


EAR CORN ER- 
ERS: This is not 
“Captain Joshua 
Slocum,” but it 
may represent 
him in a par- 
tial answer 
which can 


now be 
made to 
the Mis- 


souri lady’s 
question 
(in the Cor- 
ner of July 15) as to the date of his sail- 
ing and what had become of him. He 
started from East Boston, April 24, 1895, 
on his little sloop, the Spray, forty-five 
feet long, and sailed from Gloucester on 
the following May 8, entirely alone— 
without even a dog or cat to keep him 
company. The accounts I have seen say 
that he reached Gibraltar in August, 
1895, about ninety days after his embarka- 
tion. A year later, in 1896, he was heard 
from in Sidney, New South Wales, where 
he mentioned among other little incidents 
of his lonely voyage the colliding with an 
immense tidal wave off the coast of Pata- 
gonia. Fortunately he saw it in time to 
lower the sails and jump aloft. 

Early in 1897 he was again reported as 
being in Australia, as encountering a 
large shark—and killing it. And now a 
Cornerer has brought me a clipping which 
says that he arrived at Mauritius, Sept. 
21, on his homeward voyage. (I suppose 
you know that Mauritius, or “the Mauri- 
tius,”’ as sailors call it—do you know why ? 
—is the same as the Isle of France in the 
Indian Ocean, east of Madagascar. Some 
of you know about that island from the 
stamps in your collection, others perhaps 
as the scene of the once famous tale of 
Paul and Virginia. You will have to go 
back as far as your grandfathers and 
grandmothers to hear the story—sadder 
and truer than fiction—of Harriet Newell, 
the early American missionary, who died 
on the Isle of France.) Capt. Slocum’s 
course must have been a strange one, ac- 
cording to the above notes—perhaps he 
went through the Suez Canal. 

If he did not visit that canal, the young 
traveler from whom I have just received 
the following letter did. His experience 
is much more valuable than that of 
months of solitary sailing on a solitary 
ocean—and he knows how to describe it 
too. Itis very kind of him to share with 
us these incidents of his travel. I will 
say that he is an American student who 
has been spending a year in teaching at a 
missionary station in Turkey: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Our old Dutch tub goes 
wobbling along toward New York at the rate 
of ten knots an hour, so I will kill a part of 
the time that hangs so heavily on my hands 
by writing you. ... There was almost noth- 
ing to break the monotony of my life in Tur- 
key, except the frequent scares about massa- 
cres. Since no harm came to us from these 
scares, I’m glad I went through them, for 
now I have a more vivid idea of how it feels 
to live under a government by massacre. I 
found the usual hodge-podge of races, from 
Afghans to Greeks, the Eastern combination 
of dirt and picturesqueness, plenty of street 
dogs and very little civilization. 

... The chief of police of the port from 
which we sailed, sleek, sly and sixty, made a 
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little fuss about our passports in the hope of 
a baksheesh. We got off just the same with- 
out being cheated, and in due time were swel- 
tering at the coaling station of Port Said at 
the mouth of the Suez Canal. Leaving the 
party, I took the train for Cairo and reached 
the Khedival Hotel there at midnight. At 
3.30 next morning the dusky face of Abdallah 
showed itself at the door to wake me, a guide 
and I jumped on little gray donkeys, and we 
went pitty-patting over the ten-mile road 
which leads to the Pyramids. The Cairo don- 
keys must be the aristoeracy of donkeydom. 
Mine, which the donkey boy promptly named 
Yankee Doodle, had an ineredible amount of 
spirit. We met any number of fellaheen 
(peasants) in long blue shirts and white tur- 
bans, swaying gracefully backward and for- 
ward to suit the gait of their gawky camels 
loaded with produce for the City of the Ca- 
liphs. 

At about six o’clock I was sitting, a pretty 
tired boy, on the square top of ancient Cheops, 
the largest of the three pyramids, watching 
the African sun rise and gild the river, the 
fields, the monuments and the deserts of the 
old, old country of the Nile. Then the noisy 
Arabs and I went hopping down the forty- 
inch steps of the huge pile, after which we 
went to see the Sphinx. There is something 
very somber about these monuments on the 
edge of the desert, as if something of the great 
sum of suffering of the tens of thousands of 
forced laborers who built them had sunk into 
the stone. But perhaps that was only a fancy 
suggested by the famished condition of a silly 
fellow who started on a twenty-mile excursion 
without any breakfast. 

Atten o’clock in the evening I took the train 
for Alexandria. My guide had cheated me to 
the tune of several franes, and on the whole 
seemed one of the greatest rascals that ever 
dwelt in the land of Egypt. But he knew the 
other branches of his business also, and showed 
me about all one could see in Cairo in one day. 
Among other places, he took me to the famous 
Boulak Museum of old Egyptian curiosities. 
It’s a place to dream in. The mummy of Pha- 
raoh the Oppressor interested me especially. 
The passing of 4,000 years has not softened 
the haughty expression of his eagle-like face. 
And one could fancy with what disdain the 
proud shade of the monarch, returning at the 
last day, as his priests foretold, to take pos- 
session of his body, would spurn his poor, 
shriveled-up mummy so long exhibited in a 
labeled glass case to the descendants of the 
northern barbarians at four piastres a head. 
My train rattled into Alexandria early in the 
morning, and I went straight to the ship I had 
left at Port Said. One of the first things I did 
that afternoon was to make up for lost time— 
I slept more than fourteen hours. c. B. E. 


It is along step from the pyramids of 
Egypt to the cliffs of Labrador, but I 
promised you last week letters from our 
boys at Battle Harbor, and here they are: 


Aukshenai dear Mr. Martin Thank you 
very much for the magic box and the book 
Sister is taking care of the other presents for 
me_ I give cards to the other little boys I can 
walk about on crutches all day. Mr. J tell 
me about you I like to see you here your card 
is over my cot I like two Hospitals I am 
sorry Doctor Grenfell not here Aukshenai 
Mr. Martin. GABRIEL POMIUK. 


The electric box and the picture scrap- 
book were the presents sent him through 
Mr. J., as noted in the Corner for May 20. 
By “two Hospitals”? I think he means 
that he likes this hospital at Battle Har- 
bor as well as his former home at Indian 
Harbor (much farther “down to the 
Nor’aid’’), for Sister Williams writes: 

... The poor little fellow did not at first 
like the transfer to Battle Harbor. Some- 
times I found him erying about it. Dr. Gren- 
fell wrote him a letter in which he said he did 
not like little boys who cried and there was no 
more crying until the morning I left [to return 








to Indian Harbor]. Then I found him hidden 
under the bedclothes, having a good cry. To 
remind him of Dr. Grenfell was enough. 
When we were going he was looking out of 
the window with flag in hand. He put his 
hand over his shoulder and held mine tightly, 
but would not let me see his face—he was so 
brave! ... Ido not think he should have too 
many things for himself. We do not wish him 
to grow up selfish and to expect people to send 
him things. If he has had two things alike 
I have remarked about other boys not having 
one. A boy came into the hospital one day 
and Gabriel asked him if he had a boat. Later 
on I saw the boy leaving the hospital with one 
of G.’s boats. 


That is a little hint to children—of all 
ages!—who do not live in shore hospitals. 
And now here is the letter from Tommy, 
the boy whose picture was given with 
Pomiuk’s in the Corner of Sept. 9: 

My Dear Mr. Martin Thank you very much 
for your letter I was glad to get him I have 
a bear playing a fiddle I am twelve years old 
Mr. Pitcher comes to teach me and Gabriel to 
read and write Gabriel is out of doors today 

from Tommy. 


I do not suppose Tommy has a live polar 
bear or a live violin, but a toy or a picture: 
Miss W. tells us further about him: 


His home is on an island about a mile from 
Battle. He has spinal disease; both legs are 
completely paralyzed; he is much deformed, 
but has a sweet little face. He was admitted 
in the fall of 1895. He is quite a companion 
for our boy Gabriel. They had only one quar- 
rel through the winter and that was about as 
to which was the worse—each thought himself 
worse than the other. G. could not walk with 
his crutches till spring; now he goes well 
with them. He has grown, and is so fat! 


Unfortunately I missed seeing the Es- 
kimo children on the Arctic Hope. In 
place of them I ran afoul of a family of 
Cornerers at the Union Station just home 
from their vacation in the old Granite 
State—tired, but happy! 

And now, while I was copying the above 
hospital boys’ letters, a gentleman who 
had once been on a scientific expedition to 
the North called (with his lame, bright 
Corner boy) and had this interesting 
question—whether the language of our 
Atlantic Eskimo was the same as those 
on the Pacific coast. The words cer- 
tainly look and sound much alike, and 
would seem to show a common origin 
across Bering’s Straits—somewhere in 
Kamschatka, perhaps. Here are a few 
names from Lieutenant Peary’s party of 
natives whom he brought in the Hope : 
Nooktah (son of Kooloo-toonah); his wife, 
Ah-tung-ah-nubo-soah (meaning old boot 
sole); Kessuh (wood), nine years old; 
Ah-we-ah, or little walrus, his daughter; 
a young man, Wee-shak-up-si. I do not 
know the meaning of this latter name, 
but perhaps his parents gave it to him in 
connection with some early shaking-up 
administered to him! The reporter’s ac- 
count from which I take these was a little 
mixed, but I think Kessuh (wood) is a 
boy; at any rate, one of the vacation boys 
I met at the station said his name was— 
as I understood it—Hard-wood, and we 
decided that he ought to be as sturdy as 
oak and sweet as sugar-maple! Klondike 
travelers (I hope none of our Cornerers 
have gone there) can compare these words 
with Alaskan boys’ names. 
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Oregon’s State Gathering 

Last year when Riverside Church, Hood 
River, invited the association for 1897, it 
seemed as if a struggling home mission church 
of less than fifty members was assuming a 
good deal. The sequel has shown that they 
knew whereof they spoke, and those in at- 
tendance—eighty-five in all, twenty-four be- 
ing ministers, the remainder delegates repre- 
senting thirty churches out of sixty—will 
cheerfully testify that the entertainment was 
all that could be desired. 

Hood River is located at the foot of the 
valley of the same name in the center of the 
Cascade range. The valley has a population 
of nearly 2,000, with more and better school 
buildings than can be found to serve the same 
population in any other part of the State, and 
without a saloon of any kind. Mount Hood is 
on the south and Mount Adams on the north, 
each twenty-five miles distant, with the gorge 
of the Columbia cutting the range in twain. 
With all that is beautiful in stream, crag, cat- 
aract and cascade, it may readily be seen that 
a trip to Hood River—by boat from Portland 
eighty-five miles and rail sixty-five miles—is 
an experience never to be forgotten. Let this 
thought grow for the benefit of the National 
Council of 1898, 

The sermon by Rev. A. W. Ackerman was 
a strong presentation of the fact that God has 
an inheritance, and that his laws for the de- 
velopment of his kingdom are mainly along 
three lines—evangelization, education and edi- 
fication. The sermon was strongly suggestive 
of what proved to be the earnest desire on 
the part of those attending—a greater infilling 
of the Holy Spirit. 

After organization, with Rev. A. W. Acker- 
man moderator and Rey. E. 8S. Bollinger clerk, 
the regular program was taken up, the princi- 
pal topics being: The Spirit-Filled Life, a re- 
view of the Keswick Movement, by Rev. W. 
(. Kantner: What May the Pastor Reasona- 
bly Expect from His People? by Rey. E. P. 
Childs: What May the People Reasonably 

-xpect from Their Pastor? by Mr. D. D. Oli- 
phant: Is the Church Adapting Itself to the 
Changed Condition of Modern Times? by Rey. 
W.C. Curtis; and Systematie and Proportion- 
ate Beneficence, by Rey. E. S. Bollinger. All 
drew forth spirited discussion, particularly 
the first and fourth, the latter being peculiarly 
vigorous in criticism of many of the so-called 
new methods of church work. Back to Christ 
was the keynote of this paper, which was al- 
most the universal sentiment of the associa- 
tion. 

Reports of standing committees on the Ore- 
gon H. M.S., temperance, Christian Endeavor, 
foreign missions, Pacific University, and Sun- 
day schools were given, each provoking dis- 
cussion, which added largely to the stock of 
interest and information concerning these sub- 
jects. The hours devoted to the Oregon Wom- 
an’s H. M. U. and the Oregon Branch of the 
Woman's Board of the Pacific kept the full 
strength of the association present. At the 
first Mrs. Washington Choate’s paper, A New 
Departure, was read, in addition to a Review 
of the Year’s Work; and at the last How Shall 
We Make Our Work More Effective? was pre- 
sented in a forceful way by Mrs. E. M. H. 
Thorne, one of the most efficient local work- 
ers. The union had raised $605 cash and $245 
in missionary boxes: the Woman’s Board $401. 
more than was pledged for the year by $76, a 
result due to the untiring efforts of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. D. B. Gray. 

H. M. Superintendent Clapp’s report showed 
that the lack of funds compelled the withdrawal 
of all aid from eighteen of the fifty-four mis- 
sion churches, yet twenty-six missionaries 
supplied forty-seven churches regularly, be- 
sides numerous out-stations. In the mission 
churches 364 new members were added, 310 on 
confession. The six self-supporting churches 
have had heavy burdens of their own, but 


have uniformly responded to all appeals for 


aid. 
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Mr. Ackerman, as chairman of the local 
committee of the National Council, emphasized 
its importance and urged attendance from all 
parts of the State, so that the largest benefit 
from the council’s presence next July may be 
received. The closing evening was note- 
worthy on account of the three able addresses 
given: The Pilgrim Church; Its Polity, Rev. 
Austin Riee; Its Fruits, Mr. J. T. Whalley ; 
Its Future, Rev. R. W. Farquhar. 

Next year will be notable in the annals of 
Pacific coast Congregationalism, being the 
semi-centennial of home mission work by Dr. 
Atkinson at Oregon City and of the organiza- 
tion of the association and the beginning of 
Pacific University at Forest Grove. The cele- 
bration of these events will form‘a part of the 
association’s program next year as soon as 
possible after the adjournment of the National 
Council. G H.'s, 





From Canada 

The College Opening 

October, always interesting because of de- 
nominational gatherings, has been specially 
so this year. The first meeting was the open- 
ing of the college at Montreai, when the new 
principal, Rev. J. H. George, D. D., late of St. 
Louis, Mo., was inaugurated under most 
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encouraging auspices. Assembly Hall was 
thronged and very cordial were the addresses 
of welcome on behalf of the college directors, 
the alumni, the city, McGill University and 
other theological colleges. The address of Dr. 
George was appreciative of his kind reception 
and replete with bright hopes for the future of 
the college. And there are good reasons for 
these bright hopes, since with the present era 
$25,000 are already promised for the endowment 
fund, $15,000 of which are pledged by one of 
the directors, Mr. S. H. C. Miner of Granby. 
The course of study is also extended and 
among the new lecturers is announced Prof. 
Graham Taylor of Chicago. 

The new principal is Canadian born, is a gold 
medalist graduate of Victoria University and 
also a doctor of philosophy from Boston Uni- 
versity. He had a successful pastorate at Belle- 
ville, Ont., after which he was ealled in 1891 
by the First Church, St. Louis. In Dr. George 
the Montreal college receives a principal in 
the full vigor of manhood, who comes with a 
rich and varied experience in the United States 
and Canada to be the worthy successor of Drs. 
Lillie, Wilkes, Stevenson and Barbour. 


Various Associations 

The Quebec Association met the next week 
at Danville, a beautiful village about 100 miles 
from Montreal. Prominent topics were: Diffi- 
culties, Encouragements. Bible Jewels Lately 
Found was a subject which brought from the 
members some of the most helpful thoughts of 
recent Bible study. The college and mission- 
ary societies received earnest discussion at 
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the hands of Dr. Evans and others, and the 
association throughout was a most helpful in- 
centive to the fall and winter’s work of the 
churches. 

The Ontario Western Association came one 
day later at Embro, a strong rural church 
some few miles from Woodstock. Encour- 
aging reports were given from the churches, 
denominational subjects were discussed, and 
interesting letters from Rev. W. T. Currie of 
West Central Africa were read. An able as- 
sociation sermon was preached by Rev. J. W. 
Pedley of London, and addresses were delivered 
by Rey. Dr. Beavis of Hamilton on The Reli- 
gious Forces of Canada, Rey. J. K. Unsworth 
of Scotland on Seedtime and Harvest and 
Rev. W. H. A. Claris of London on Congrega- 
tional Ideals. 

Toronto District Association gathered at 
Alton a few days later. A helpful Bible read- 
ing by Rev. T. B. Hyde on The Old Paths 
preceded an uplifting communion service, at 
which the pastor of the church, Rey. George 
Extence, presided. In the evening the asso- 
ciation united in the celebration of the Har- 
vest Home of the Alton church, when, in ad- 
dition to excellent vocal and orchestral music, 
addresses .were delivered by Rev. Messrs. 
A. M. Lennox, C. E. Bolton, R. A. Bolton 
and J. P. Gerrie. . 


Here and There 

Apart from these general gatherings are 
different matters of special interest to indi- 
vidual churches. Great audiences throng 
Bond Street, Toronto, since the coming of 
Rey. Morgan Wood from Detroit. Yarmouth, 
N. S., too, is very happily settled with Rev. 
E. E. Braithwaite, late of Chicago University. 
At Edgar Mr. Thomas Leggette has lately 
been ordained, and is doing good work with 
these three churches. The Northern Church, 
Toronto, has recently had the privilege, 
through a large and representative council, 
of ordaining one of its members, Mr. A. R. 
Saunders, for foreign mission work in China. 
At Paris a very handsome pipe organ has just 
been built, while Broadview Avenue, Toronto, 
has also found it necessary to purchase a new 
vocalion, which makes a very useful and or- 
namental addition to the chureh furniture. 
Some vacancies have occurred, but a general 
survey shows promise of a good season’s 
work. J. f. a. 


Education 


—— Yankton College has opened with a 
good attendance, 160 students having been en- 
rolled. A director of physical culture for 
young ladies has been ,secured with funds 
raised for that purpose by the Y. W. C. A. of 
the college. President Warren will devote 
most of the year to financial work in the 
East. His address will be 37 Stebbins Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


—— Hampton (Va.) Institute has opened 
its thirtieth year with an attendance of 
about 1,000. A new building for teaching 
agricultural and domestic science is in process 
of erection, to cost between $50,000 and S60,- 
000, of which $35,000 have already been sub- 
scribed. The work to be done in it aims to 
improve the land and the colored people on the 
land. Hampton has done more for the Ne- 
groes of the South than can be estimated. Its 
influence is increasing every year, till it has 
become one of the recognized national philan- 
thropic forces for the practical improvement 
of a race. The reports of the Negro confer- 
ence, held at the institute last July, as given 
in the Southern Workman, illustrate the wide 
extent to which the work of this school is ad- 
vancing the practical ability and manliness of 
the Negro. Hampton’s work for the Indian 
is of the same character, only, of course, more 
limited for want of material. Yet there are 
about 140 Indians connected with the school, 
forty of whom are new students, mostly from 
Western tribes. Hampton has a noble record, 
and is making it nobler every year. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR Nov. 7 Acts 28: 1-16 


Paul in Melita and Rome 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 

Men who devote their lives to build up the 
kingdom of God look for providential help. 
When they find reverses they see in these also 
opportunities: for service. Luke so tells the 
story of Paul’s shipwreck as to make it a 
means by which the whole Christian world 
better understands his character and work. 
The apparent disaster has become a perma- 
nent blessing. But in the events which fol- 
lowed he sees and chronicles evidences of 
God’s special care in bringing his servants to 
fulfill his purpose. These evidences are seen 
in: 

I. Paul’s reception at Melita. 
there: 

1. Unexpected kindness. The Jews were 
God’s favored people. But they had with 
hate and malice driven out of their borders 
one who sought to make them know God 
more perfectly. These heathen showed hu- 
manity to strangers. Paul was surprised. 
It was ‘“‘no common kindness.” If he had 
been expounding the doctrine of total deprav- 
ity, would he not have taken the Jews for ex- 
amples in contrast with these heathen? The- 
ological doctrine has often been shaped by 
prejudice. When Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica he found an attractive and winsome race. 
Writing home to the king of Spain he said, 
“They love their neighbors as themselves. 
Their talk is ever sweet and gentle. Their 
manners are decorous and praiseworthy.” 
Yet these people were so persistently and 
outrageously abused by those who bore the 
Christian name that they learned retaliation 
in kind, and in time it came to be said of them 
by Christians, ‘There is no good Indian but 
a dead one.’’ So Christians have sometimes 
come to judge not only heathen, but all man- 
kind, as totally depraved. Yet worthy quali- 
ties are still often found in wnexpected quar- 
ters. 

2. Unexpected opportunities. Paul went at 
once to work like the rest of the soldiers and 
sailors to take wise advantage of the kindness 
of the natives and make the shipwrecked 
company more comfortable. When the viper 
crawled out from the bundle of sticks he car- 
ried and fastened on his hand, the natives 
thought God was pursuing him for crimes he 
had committed. When they saw that he was 
unharmed they concluded that the viper came 
out without being sent by God, and that God 
protected Paul from harm because he was so 
good, himself a god. 

The chief man on the island entertained 
them, and Paul healed his sick father. When 
this act became known, all the rest of the peo- 
ple who had ailments came to Paul and were 
cured. If any would argue from this that a 
missionary should practice divine healing, 
the following facts are suggested : 

There is no evidence that Paul demanded 
any peculiar faith on the part of the sick. 
All who came were healed. Paul himself had 
great faith, but had not been able to effect the 
cure of his own illness, though he had prayed 
earnestly for it [2 Cor. 12: 7-9]. He chose a 
physician to be his companion and kept him 
with him in his journeys. He had to leave 
one of his most loved companions sick at 
Miletus {2 Tim. 4: 20]. As it seems to me, 
these special powers of healing were given to 
Paul as opportunities to win a hearing for his 
gospel, and no doubt he spread it through all 
the island. The true servant of Jesus Christ 
seeks to turn all events to account to bring 
men to accept his Master as theirs. 

II. Paul’s welcome at Rome. After three 
months in Melita the company found a vessel 
going to Italy and took passage inher. Paul 
landed in a new country far from home. He 
left the ship at Puteoli, in the bay of Naples, 
and found brethren there. The gospel had 
gone before him. His work had been greater 


He found 
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than he had estimated. How it must have put 
heart into him! Perhaps the greatest experi- 
ence the faithful Christian can have is to dis- 
cover that his work has multiplied beyond his 
knowledge through the grace of God. We 
only sow the seed. The rain and sun and 
tempered air—yes, and the life-giving power 
also, come from the senior partner in our 
work, who takes the chief responsibility. It 
was through such experiences that the apostle 
learned to say, We are fellow-workers with 
God. 

The Appian Way, over which Paul and his 
friends traveled, may still be traced. There, 
too, is the Market of Appius, a long day’s 
journey from Rome, whither Christians came 
to greet the great apostle. A list of those who 
had long been his personal friends is given in 
Rom. 16: 1-16. He was already known in the 
world’s capital. The conquest of the nations 
for Christ was well advanced. The new im- 
pulses which came to Paul at the Market of 
Appius and the Three Taverns show what 
Christians can do for one another by standing 
together. In many a prayer meeting great 
souls have waited, depressed, while those who 
might have put heart into them for great serv- 
ice have stayed at home. I hardly know an 
experience of travel more rich than to stand 
over the very spot, in the ruins of the palace 


of the Roman emperors, where Paul once | 


stood and made his appeal to Cesar. Per- 
haps he would not have found courage to do it 
and to endure what followed had not the meet- 
ing with the brethren when he came toward 
the city inspired him to thank God and take 
courage. 


Topic, Oct. 31-Nov.6: The Model Prayer. 
Matt. 26: 36-42; Luke 11: 1-13. 
Fellowship. Worship. Petition. 
[See prayer meeting editorial. ] 





Christian Endeavor Notes 


In a great revival in Burmah, which has power- 
fully stirred Rangoon, there have been more than 
200 converts among the young people, and 15 C. E. 
Societies are springing into life as a result. 

A society at Montclair Heights, N. J., started a 
year ago with nine members. The meetings have 
been sustained since then, Sunday services have 
been held regularly and lately a church was organ- 








ized. 

At the Quebec convention a call for the show of 
hands proved that about half of the delegates are 
giving one-tenth, and that the number of those hav- 
ing family worship in-their homes is nearly twice as 
large as the number of those that had family wor- 
ship in their homes during childhood. One of the 
fruitful open parliaments had for its topic, “‘ What | 
we have not done.” 


The Virginia Endeavorers at their convention 
passed resolutions in favor of better citizenship, | 
temperance education, the defense of the Lord’s | 
Day, systematic Bible study and proportionate giv- 
ing of time and money to God. At the consecration | 
meeting conducted by Dr. Clark many pledged to | 
observe the “‘quiet hour” and to study the Bible 
more thoroughly. An excellent meeting was held 
on a vessel in the Norfolk navy yard. | 

New Jersey’s convention surpassed all previous | 
ones in all respects, the number of delegates regis- | 
tering being about 4,300. Dr. Clark was present | 
and exhibited a banner from Bengal, a claw from 
the tiger that nearly killed Rev. Andrew Murray, | 
and William Carey’s shoemaker’s hammer, which | 


| 
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attracted a great amount of attention. Among 
other speakers from outside the State were Rev. 
W. G. Puddefoot, Pres. M. E. Gates of Amherst, 
Rev. J. W. Chapman, D. D., and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth. Encouraging reports were received from 
the societies, and it was found that the contribu- 
tions of the Juniors for missions during the year 
have amounted to about $6,000. 


The Pennsylvania State union celebrated its 10th 
anniversary this year, and the convention was held 
at Easton, where the union was organized and the 
first convention was held. At one session there 
was a review of the 10 years’ history, and many of 
those present at the first convention took part. 
When the State organization was formed there 
were 92 societies. Now, including the Juniors, 
Pennsylvania’s societies number 4,496. There has 
been a gain of 400 societies during the past year, 
and a marked advance in the amount given. The 
State union isfin a prosperous condition financially, 
the excursion to San Francisco having added to its 
treasury. Many strong speakers were on the pro- 
gram and the addresses were marked by unusual 
depth and earnestness. The public schools closed 
for the day when the Junior rally was held and the 
Juniors marched to the Opera House, which was 
filled. At the same time on the campus of Lafayette 
College an open air meeting was held, which was in 
charge of the president of the college. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


TUSSIONARY STATESMEN 
THE BROADER SERVICE OF MISSIONARIES. THEIR 

SHAREIN NATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS. STATESMEN- 

LIKE MEN. MACKAY OF UGANDA, DAVID LIVING- 

STONE, CYRUS HAMLIN, TITUS COAN, WILLIAM DUN- 

CAN, WILLIAM CAREY, PETER PARKER, 8S. WELLS 

WILLIAMS, H. 0. DWIGHT, MARCUS WHITMAN, 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s mis- 

sionary topic for November.) 

In Voltaire’s time diplomatists were de- 
scribed as men who used language to conceal 
their thoughts, and too often in all ages has 
an ambassador considered his business at a 
foreign court to be that of lying for his coun- 
try or, as a Spanish proverb runs, “ The mouth 
that says yes says no.’’ Not in this class, 
however, can be placed the missionary states- 
men, of whom there has been a long and noble 
line, headed by St. Paul of Tarsus, reaching 
on to the modern St. Paul of Uganda, as 
Mackay is called. Surely only a man of far- 
reaching vision, of clear perceptions, of a 
keen comprehension of vital issues, would 
have dared, in the first Christian century, in 
the great centers of heathen life—Antioch, 
Ephesus, Corinth, Rome—to lay the founda- 
tions of a kingdom of righteousness. The 
results to the wide world of the consuming 
desire of Paul and those who believed through 
him to be ambassadors for Christ are inesti- 
mable. Nations have learned that promises 
must be kept, that treaties are sacred until 
their provisions have been fulfilled, and that 
equity and justice must characterize all their 
dealings. Commerce, largely increased by 
Christianity, has changed the relations of na- 
tions to each other, and has developed a freer 
intercourse between them. Under the regen- 
erating influences of the church, states have 
been led to combine to crush out desperate 
wrongs, such as piracy and slavery, and while 
they have not yet sueceeded in abolishing war 
its eruelties have been abated. The history 
of colonial administration shows that great 
and permanent reforms have been accom- 
plished by Christian powers. Study, for ex- 
ample, the record of reforms in India and 
New Guinea. 

There have been marked illustrations in all 
the centuries of missionaries who, with zeal, 
genius, marvelous foresight, have been power- 
ful factors in opening pagan lands to civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. Would Canterbury, 
with its hoary cathedral, its quaint St. Mar- 
tin’s Church and Queen Bertha’s Gate, be the 
goal for many a nineteenth century pilgrim; 
would we be heirs of Runnymede and the 
Magna Charta; would the famous Lambeth 
Conference been possible last July, if Gregory 
and Augustine had not seen in the white-faced 
captives in the slave market in Rome the rep- 
resentatives of a great people to be brought in 
allegiance both to the cross of Christ and the 
eagles of Rome? Augustine’s mission to Kent 
has been truly called a masterpiece of state- 
craft in its era, because of its selection of a 
center of great influence and importance and 
the ad ption of wise and efficient methods. 
From that time to the present the annals of 
church history have been starred with the 
names of men who by their labors and leader- 
ship have set in operation magnificent move- 
ments, the results of which are unfathomable. 

Li Hung Chang, in his interview with the 
officials of foreign missionary societies held in 
New York last year, paid a striking compli- 
ment to the missionaries when he said that 
they had not-been secret emissaries of diplo- 
matic schemes and had not sought for pecun- 
iary gain at the hands of his people. Only two 
Americans who have done an influential work 
in China can here be mentioned, Peter Parker 
and S. Wells Williams. The influences of a 
New England home in Framingham, Mass., 
a collegiate training at Amherst and a medi- 
cal course at Yale fitted Parker for his life in 
China, to which country he sailed in 1834. One 
year after his arrival in Canton he founded 
the Ophthalmic Hospital, which has made his 
name famous and has accomplished great 
things for the Chinese empire, for it was the 
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means of undermining the wall of prejudice 
and overcoming the restrictive policy which 
was hostile to every innovation, commercial, 
political and religious. As in the first year 
over 2,000 patients from many provinces were 
treated, Dr. Parker quickly became the most 
widely known foreigner in China. In addi- 
tion to his medical duties Dr. Parker devoted 
time and effort to diplomatic affairs, endeavor- 
ing in the serious opium troubles that arose 
between England and China to secure an hon- 
orable and amicable settlement. On his return 
to America in 1841 he urged the men in power 
at Washington to send a commissioner to 
China in order that more definite commercial 
relations might be established between the 
two nations. In the fall of 1843 Hon. Caleb 
Cushing was sent to fill this important post 
and Parker was made Chinese secretary. The 
two men in hearty sympathy struggled nobly 
on at the gigantic undertaking of winning first 
recognition and then commercial standing for 
the United States. Most interesting are the 
letters sent to Parker in 1846 by the lieutenant- 
governor of China congratulating him upon 
his appointment as secretary and Chinese 
interpreter to the mission of the United States 
to China. The highest governmental honor 
which he received came in 1855, when he was 
appointed commissioner to China. The spirit 
and ability shown in this office can best be 
learned from the correspondence of the time, 
which will well repay a careful reading. A 
worthy tribute was paid to him at his death, 
in 1888, in these words: ‘His life was asso- 
ciated with the most eminent factors that have 
given shape and direction to many of the great 
modern reformatory movements and many far- 
reaching international affairs.”’ 

To all students of Chinese history the author 
of the Middle Kingdom must be well known. 
Part of the life of S. Wells Williams in China 
was contemporary with that of Dr. Parker 
and equally important was his work. One 
reached the self-satisfied Chinese through 
medical aid, the other by means of the press, 
for Williams was the first man to set up a 
modern printing press in Canton in 1833. In- 
teresting as his great literary work is, his 
diplomatic life is of chief moment here. In 
1857 he accepted the position of Secretary of 
the Legation of the United States and -in the 
following year so opportunely aided Mr. Reid 
in his negotiations of a treaty that the reluc- 
tant Chinese commissioners consented to an 
article providing for the toleration of Chris- 
tians and the protection of Chinese converts 
in the empire. Providentially, he learned the 
Japanese language from some shipwrecked 
sailors whom Parker and Williams endeav- 
ored, unsuccessfully, to carry back to their 
island home. The Japanese became inmates 
of Mr. Williams’s home and were converted. 
Fifteen years afterwards he was chosen in- 
terpreter for Commodore Perry, who was on 
his way to Japan with a letter from President 
Filmore to the emperor. On his second visit 
he negotiated the first American treaty with a 
nation whose policy had long been a most re- 
strictive one. 

The story of the statesman-like service which 
the American missionaries have rendered in 
Turkey will never be fully estimated. If any 
land needed the gifts of government, tact, 
wisdom, prudence, diplomatic ability, surely 
plague-stricken Turkey is that country. Right 
worthily have men like Harrison G. O. Dwight, 
Cyrus Hamlin and many others carried them- 
selves in as trying conditions as ever test 
men’s powers. Study the lives of these men, 
read the testimony given them by high Eng- 
lish officials, if you would appreciate these 
true American statesmen. Therapid develop- 
ment of Bulgaria into a compact nation, “‘ with 
destiny in its eye,”’ is due to the influences of 
the liberal education the youth of that land 
have received in Robert College, which was 
founded on broad, comprehensive lines. 

Would any scoffer at missions dare to say 
that the Dark Continent would be as enlight- 
ened as it is today had not David Livingstone 
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and Alexander Mackay given their lives for 
that land? We would refer our readers to 
the able article by Stanley in the October 
number of the Atlantic Monthly, entitled 
Twenty-five Years’ Progress in Equatorial 
Africa, if any wish to view missions through 
the eyes of an explorer. ‘‘The story of the 
Uganda missionary enterprise is an epic 
poem. I know of few secular enterprises, 
military or otherwise, deserving of greater 
praise.’’ What stronger words could be writ- 
ten? Sir Bartle Frere says of Livingstone 
that ‘‘no man ever attempted on a grander or 
more thorough scale to benefit and improve 
those of his race who most needed improve- 
ment. In the execution of what he undertook 
I never met his equal for energy and sagacity.”’ 
Scores of similar testimonies could be given. 
Sources of Information 

Mackay of Uganda, By his Sister. 

Personal Life of David Livingstone, W. G. Blaikie. 

My Life and Times, Cyrus Hamlin, D. D. 

Memoir of Titus Coan, Lydia B. Coan. 

Story of Metlakahtla, Henry 8. Wellcome. 

How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon, 0. 8S. Nixon. 


Y.P.S.CE. 


PRAYER MEETING 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 7-13. Influence: Why Get It, 
How to Get It, How to Use It. 

To start out deliberately to get influence often 
defeats the end in view. Influence is not ac- 
quired as wealth and learning are. It becomes 
one’s possession unconsciously while he is 
quietly doing his work, minding his business, 
living as a man and as a Christian in the 
world. Suddenly he is surprised to realize 
that his life is affecting powerfully for good 
or for ill some other life—that his dress, his 
bearing, his habits, his daily speech set a pat- 
tern for his neighbors. It has all come about 
as a result of that close touch of life with life 
in the network of human relationship by vir- 
tue of which the stronger personality domi- 
nates the weaker. But what carries one to 
the point of vantage while his comrade falls 
to the rear? What makes the influence of a 
great mountain, of the boundless ocean so 
much more restful and enlarging than the 
influence of a pail of water or of a hillock? 
Simply because there is more of it to satisfy 
the demand for mystery and infinity. If we 
want to be influential men and women we must 
first of all cultivate our manhood and our 
womanhood. 

But though influence must come as the re- 
sult of character, as the fragrance of a rose 
presupposes stem and petals, we ought to 
be awake to the exceeding great power which 
we may wield and the critical importance of 
its properuse. Influence is one of those “ best 
gifts’ which the apostle enjoins us to covet. 
What would we rather possess than the ability 
to touch and mold a life for good? Think of 
the derivation of the word. Influence is that 
which flows in or becomes a part of another 
life. It is one of the most subtle forces in the 
universe. It pervades our words and our ac- 
tions but it is not wholly identical with them. 
It is the aroma, the coloring, the tone of a 
man’s life. It is the last thing he ought to 
barter for this world’s goods or to sacrifice to 
expediency or to exert carelessly. 

What a comfort it is to think that the young- 
est and the most obscure may wield this tre- 
mendous power. Think back over the years 
and recall the influences that have made you 
what you are today—the loving look in your 
mother’s eyes as she lay in weakness on her 
sick bed, the appeal of a helpless, trustful 
little child, an earnest, tender word of some 
unknown but consecrated minister of God, 
the thoughtful and timely suggestion of one 
of your least prominent schoolmates. It is 
unrecorded acts of love like these that have 
helped to form your character. Thus you 
may build other characters. This was Jesus’ 
way, and in connection with this subject I sug- 
gest the reading of Phillips Brooks’s helpful 
volume, The Influence of Jesus. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE EVOLUTION OF FRANCE UNDER THE 
THIRD REPUBLIC 

Miss Isabel F. Hapgood has translated this 
work from the French of Baron de Coubertin, 
and Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, has furnished its introduction. The 
author is a remarkable man, especially for a 
Frenchman. Although still young, he has be- 
come a leader among his countrymen, not 
merely among scholars, but in the world of 
athletics. It is he to whom was due primarily 
the revival of the Olympic games in Athens in 
1896. Educated largely in England and some- 
what familiar with America as well, he has 
undertaken to develop among the youth of 
France a true fondness for athletic sports with 
the purpose to reform French education and 
to help prepare French young men to make 
the best of it. One or two successful books 
on education in England and kindred subjects 
have made him known, and he also was for 
some time editor of a magazine founded by 
him, the Revue Athletique, aimed to promote 
French and international sport. The success 
of the Olympic games needs no comment. 
That they were successful, that they were held 
at all, is due to him. Although he did not ac- 
quire English until he had reached adult years, 
he uses it with exceptional facility, and in this 
work his ability as a writer is hardly less 
noticeable than his ability as a thinker. 

Confining himself to the past quarter of a 
century and belonging to the generation which 
has grown up since the events of 1870, he has 
drawn wonderfully successful pictures of the 
great men who have administered French 
affairs since the downfall of the Third Em- 
pire. He has portrayed with clearness and 
good judgment the development of the vitality 
of the republic. He has mastered the pecul- 
iarities of the different periods of the republic’s 
life and explained the evolution of the office of 
the presidency, showing, with a success not 
often surpassed, how each successive pres- 
ident conceived of and performed his duties. 
The student of political history will witness 
with deep interest in these pages the gradual 
waning of the monarchical spirit, and, what- 
ever else the book does or fails to do, it im- 
presses strongly the permanence of the repub- 
lic. The description of General Boulanger 
and his striking career is a good example of 
the author’s picturesqueness of manner. 

If M. de Coubertin seems to belittle some 
offensive facts in recent French history, it is 
rather that he wastes no time upon them, after 
having frankly admitted and eondemned them, 
than that he avoids discussing them. He is 
notably candid and plain-spoken. It must 
seem questionable to many Frenchmen, as to 
many outside of France, whether the French 
colonial policy, here defended so strongly, is 
a wise one, but upon this point the author of 
course has his right of opinion, and he makes 
a vigorous defense of it. His closing chap- 
ters deal with certain educational, religious 
and social questions, and as an example of 
reasoning and comment about France from 
the inside, favorable in the sense of being well 
disposed, yet ever with the intent te be accu- 
rate and impartial and thorough, the volume 
must attract more than common attention. It 
is an unusual work by an unusual man. [T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. $3.00.) 

WHITE MAN’S AFRICA 


Readers of Harper’s Monthly will recognize 
in this work Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s chap- 
ters which have been appearing in that pub- 
lication for some time past, under the same 
title. They are the outcome of personal ob- 
servation and inquiry. They are candid and 
outspoken. They describe South African poli- 
ticians, statesmen and other public men with 
freedom yet with discretion, and they are 
peculiarly timely in view of the increasing 
importance of the South African question to 
the English nation and, through it, to the 
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world. The conclusion reached in regard to 
Dr. Jameson’s famous raid is that generally 
accepted—that it was a colossal blunder. It 
also is insisted that England made another 
great blunder in transferring the alleged in- 
vestigation of the origin and character of the 
raid to London. As Mr. Bigelow remarks, 
it would have been better to have had the 
matter investigated in South Africa itself, 
where an equally impartial tribunal could 
have been found and wheré a:nple hnowledge 
of the different parties concerned and of the 
political history and spirit of the Transvaal 
as well as of the English colonists and of the 
exact significance of the occurrences them- 
selves could have been assured. Now the 
trial is generally regarded as having been only 
a farce. 

The author’s delineation of the Boer char- 
acter and spirit is very opportune, and it can- 
not fail to increase the reader’s respect for 
the Boers as a people in spite of their defects. 
His pictures of the public men of the region— 
such as President Krueger, President Steyn, 
Dr. Ives and others—are powerfully drawn 
and seem to be discriminating and trust- 
worthy. He perhaps purposely avoids any 
such portrayal of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Proba- 
bly he confines himself to the men whom he 
personally met. [t is worth noting that he 
believes thoroughly in the ultimate sover- 
eignty of England over that part of the world, 
and that this result is desirable in the inter- 
ests of humanity and good morals as truly as 
of commerce. But he does not hesitate to 
condemn unreservedly such features of Eng- 
land’s action in the past and of her present 
policy as appear to be unjust or unwise. The 
book abounds in descriptive material of a 
lighter sort which affords a pleasant variety. 
Several folk-lore stories, quite similar to those 
of our own Southern Negroes, are interwoven, 
and one lays down the volume with the feel- 
ing that the author’s purpose of blending nar- 
rative and history successfully and entertain- 
ingly has been accomplished in a high degree. 
Many illustrations enliven the narrative. 
{Harper & Bros. $2.50.) 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


Bishop Henry C. Potter of New York has 
made many public utterances of general inter- 
est and importance. He is one of the men in 
this country who have reached a position 
from. which they command attention not 
merely among their own special associates 
but from the public at large. Some years ago 
a number of essays and addresses by him 
were issued in a volume called The Scholar 
and the State and Other Orations and Ad- 
dresses [Century Co. $2.00]. This volume 
has now been republished. Its chapters dis- 
cuss also Character in Statesmanship, Schol- 
arship and Service, The Relation of Science to 
Modern Life, Christianity and the Criminal, 
The Ministry of Music, The Gospel for 
Wealth, The Significance of the American 
Cathedral and similar topics. They contain 
solid and important thought phrased in sturdy, 
vivid and sometimes eloquent English. 

Another volume, somewhat similar in char- 
acter and also proceeding from one of our 
most distinguished public men, is American 
Contributions to Civilization and Other Es- 
says and Addresses [Century Co. $2.00], by 
Pres. C. W. Eliot of Harvard University. In 
it he has gathered certain of his miscellane- 
ous utterances during the last twenty-five 
years, and another volume devoted wholly to 
educational addresses and papers is to follow 
it. In this book social, political and general 
topics chiefly are treated, such as Some Rea- 
sons Why the American Republic May En- 
dure, The Forgotten Millions, Wherein Popu- 
lar Education Has Failed, Present Disadvan- 
tages of Rich Men, The Future of the New 
England Churches and Why We Honor the 
Puritans. Some of them were delivered upon 
special occasions, but all of them appear to 
have something of permanent value and many 
are among the most pungent utterances of the 
past generation. 
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Quite different in character, but not less 
certain to be eagerly welcomed and delight- 
edly read by an increasing public, is Miss 
Agnes Repplier’s new book of essays, Varia 
{[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. Few of our 
essayists combine freshness of suggestion 
with the same degree of dry and bewitching 
humor in expression. Some of these papers 
have appeared in the magazines. We can as- 
sure the readers that Miss Repplier’s pages 
will afford entertainment and profit of a kind 
which, if not altogether unique, is neverthe- 
less not often offered as attractively.  Lit- 
erary subjects are her favorites, and The 
Deathless Diary, for example, which deals 
with the famous journal of Mr. Pepys, is as 
good a specimen of rich, racy and pithy hu- 
mor as we have met with for some time. 

Still more out of the common run is An Ar- 
tist’s Letters from Japan [Century Co. $4.00), 
by John La Farge. These, too, for the most 
part, if not in full, have been given to the pub- 
lic already in magazine columns. but they 
create an impression when combined in this 
handsome volume far more strong and satis- 
factory than when read serially. The author- 
artist has seen instinctively the picturesque 
in Japan, and has described it and delineated 
it in pictures to some extent, with rare appre- 
ciation and skill. In the rapidly increasing 
literature of Japan the book must take a high 
place, and will add much to the knowledge 
and interest of American readers in relation 
to the ever fascinating land which it de- 
scribes. The volume will make a pleasant 
holiday gift. 

The same land is the subject of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s Gleanings in Buddha Fields [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], and somewhat the 
same mood has inspired him. Yet he is less 
the artist ‘than the social observer and the 
literary student, critic and narrator. ‘The ar- 
tistic side is less prominent, the practieal 
more to the front. The book is pleasant and 
will find many readers. It illustrates at times 
certain prejudices of the author, and is some- 
what miscellaneous and somewhat affected by 
the fact that the author has written several 
earlier books upon the same general subject. 

STORIES 


One of the freshest and most felicitous of 
recent novels is The Federal Judge {Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25], by Charles K. Lush. It 
is a spirited and acute character study, its 
scene being laid in the Northwest of our own 
country. Asa mere story it is a distinct suc- 
cess, but it is much more than this. It is an 
extraordinarily keen, adroit and complete 
portrayal of the character and methods of the 
political manager of dur time, or, perhaps we 
ought to say, of the great railroad magnate 
who also, and therefore, is an almost supreme 
power in politics. We have no doubt that 
whatever is stated here has been paralleled in 
actual history, and more than once, although 
the influences exerted are so subtle and far 
reaching, and the object of them remains so 
unconscious of the power which sways him, 
that it is difficult to believe that such elabo- 
rate schemes as those here described can be 
worked out. The moral value of the book is 
unusual, and the author has revealed a power 
rarely illustrated in a first story, as we under- 
stand this to be. It should be mentioned, 
however, that an unnamed friend is credited 
with having served as a collaborator. The in- 
tense interest of the story, its vigorous and 
stirring style and its remarkable success as a 
revealer of hidden things, which probably on 
some seale are occurring in many of our com- 
munities, are sufficient to render it one of the 
most successful stories of the current season. 

John Marmaduke {[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25], by S. H. Church, is a historical romance 
of the invasion of Ireland by the Parliamen- 
tarian army of England in 1649, It is the re- 
sult of a careful study of historical facts and 
conditions, is well written, with a plot that 
fits time and place and with characters suitable 
to the plot. The Irish heroine is genuinely 
heroic and fascinating, several historic char- 
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acters are appropriately clothed with romance, 
and after carnage and crumbling castles and 
revenge and fury Marmaduke and the heroine 
settle down together in a peaceful home. 

The Revolt of a Daughter (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25] is the latest production of Ellen 
Olney Kirk. Its plot is simple, but unhack- 
neyed and rather striking. The people are 
very real and their comparatively uneventful 
histories, which blend and separate from time 
to time in an almost commonplace manner, 
are nevertheless full of entertainment. The 
simplicity of the story is the source of its 
charm, for it is delightful. It takes a great 
while to work out the result, but no reader 
will regret the calm and even movement of 
the story. The actors are Southerners of our 
own country, but long residence in Europe 
has made its impression on some of them. 
The tone of the book is high and the reader’s 
enjoyment increases to the end.—In The 
Young Mountaineers and Other Stories 
{[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50] are gath- 
ered ten of Charles Egbert Craddock’s short 
sketches. They reproduce spiritedly the scen- 
ery, dialect and opinions of the region so fa- 
miliar now through the author’s agency, and 
they are good examples of her later work. 

The Riverton Minister [American Publish- 
ing & Engraving Co. $1.00], by Rev. Martin 
Post, comes near to being a very good novel. 
It contains excellent material and the reader’s 
attention is sustained, but it is somewhat 
crude and confused and the plot is loosely 
constructed. The character drawing is good. 
The author possesses genuine power and with 
sufficient care and labor might write an ex- 
cellent story. This one, although the Chris- 
tian tone and influence of it are most com- 
mendable, and although some of its characters 
are creditably delineated, is too uneven in ex- 
cellence and too positively faulty at times to 
make a strong impression. Sir Evelyn’s 
Charge {American Tract Society. $1.50], is 
by M. I. A. It is another story of English so- 
ciety. It describes a child’s influence for 
good and raises some moral questions which 
it fails to answer with entire satisfaction, but 
its general influence can only be helpful and 
the little hero is very winning, in spite of the 
too sentimental tone of his piety. The book 
will appeal strongly to the sympathies and it 
will do its readers good, even though they do 
not indorse all its teachings. 

Martha Finley’s Elsie at Home [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25] is an addition to the previous 
twenty-one volumes of the series. It is enough 
to say of it that in spirit and style, as well as 
in intent, it matches its predecessors.—— 
Pansy, also, is the author of a new story, 
Overruled [Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50]. Temp- 
tations, perils, struggles, victories, all de- 
scribed with regard to their spiritual signifi- 
eance and influence, make up a story which 
Pansy’s many admirers will welcome, as they 
do everything that she writes.——Eight short 
stories by Eliza Orne White are grouped to- 
gether under the title A Browning Courtship 
and Other Stories (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25]. Several of them have appeared in the 
monthly magazines. They are all vivacious 
as well as sensible and charmingly written. 

JUVENILE 

Redmond of the Seventh, or, The Boys of 
Ninety [Pilgrim Press. $1.25] has appeared 
in the Youth’s’ Companion, and became a 
favorite at once. The author, Mrs. Frank 
Lee, has enlarged and expanded it consider- 
ably, and those who liked it before will be 
quite sure to like it better in its new form. 
It is a bright, wholesome and inspiring story 
for boys. Its hero is a real boy, and its influ- 
ence must be to promote true Christian man- 
hood. There is nothing priggish about it, and 
the most genuine boys will like it most heart- 
ily.——Links of Gold [$1.25], by Harriet A. 
Cheever, also comes from the Pilgrim Press. 
The religious intent of the author is made 
much more manifest in this book. Many girls 
will read it with enjoyment and gain Christian 
suggestions from it. 
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The Century Co. has issued for children a 
striking and uncommonly beautiful account of 
the life of Joan of Arc [$3.00] by M. Boutet de 
Monvel. He has told the story of the famous 
heroine in simple and clear language and in a 
short but comprehensive form. It is told also, 
and with quite equal effect, in the illustrations, 
many of which are nearly or quite full-page 
and which portray successive scenes in Joan’s 
history in spirited pictures drawn with great 
skill and prettily colored. We wish the artist 
had hit upon a somewhat more spirituelle type 
of face for his heroine, but with this exception 
the pictures are superior as representations of 
character as well as of oceurrences. The facts 
of history will be impressed with fourfold 
intensity upon the minds of the children into 
whose hands this book comes because of the 
pictorial aid supplied, and the volume should 
be a highly popular holiday gift.——From the 
Century comes also a new Baby World [$1.50}, 
containing stories, rhymes and pictures for 
little folks, compiled by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Its contents have appeared already in different 
issues of St. Nicholas, and they possess that 
variety and excellence of all sorts to which the 
readers of that familiar and popular monthly 
are accustomed.— Three Operettas [Harper 
& Bros. $2.50], by the late Henry C. Bunner, 
with music by Oscar Weil and illustrations by 
C. D. Weldon and C. J. Taylor, are published 
together in a handsome volume. They are 
entitled, respectively, The Three Little Kittens 
of the Land of Pie, The Seven Old Ladies of 
Lavender Town, and Bobby Shafto. They are 
excellent examples of the light, bright, enter- 
taining work of the author, who had already 
won enduring fame as a humorist of high merit, 
while the music appears to be as sprightly 
and taking as the words to which it is set. 
The illustrations also deserve praise. 

Two or three historical stories for boys are 
sent us, which will go far to impart a true idea 
of life in the time of Queen Elizabeth, although 
the statements of fact in them may not always 
be as exact as their reproduction ef the spirit 
of the times. One is The Golden Galleon 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], by Robert 
Leighton. It describes the England of the 
period immediately following the Spanish 
Armada and some of the privateering and 
fighting between the English and Spanish. It 
is thoroughly exciting and equally high toned 
and manly. No boy is likely to be any the 
worse for it, and most of them will be much 
the better.——Similar in influence and some- 
what gentler and more pathetic in temper is 
Master Skylark [Century Co. $1.50], a story 
of Shakespeare’s time, by John Bennett. It is 
carefully studied and prettily told, and appar- 
ently reproduces well the life of the strolling 
player of the time, and also is picturesque and 
graphic and equally sound and sensible. The 
boys, and the girls too, will like this. 

The Resolute Mr. Pansy [Roberts Bros. 
$1.25], by Prof. John Trowbridge, is an elec- 
trical story for boys. Electricity has some 
remarkable results in the natural world and 
it appears to accomplish some in the literary 
world, of which this audacious, sprightly and 
amusing little book is one. It will drive away 
the blues if anybody has them.— Called to the 
Front [Pilgrim Press. $1.25], by Willis B. 
Allen, is a sequel to his A Son of Liberty. 
The story of that volume is continued in the 
same animated yet careful and instructive 
fashion, and young people who have enjoyed 
the former book and learned from it something 
of history will be even more certain to appre- 
ciate the excellence of this. 

Torpeanuts the Tomboy [Roberts Bros. 
$1.25] is by Mrs. Lily F. Wesselhoeft. It is in 
the style of her familiar Sparrow the Tramp, 
Flipwing the Spy and others. It looks as 
tempting as they are, and proves to be amply 
delightful enough to belong in their company. 
We commend it to the boys and girls.— 
Pierre and His Poodle (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50] is another piece of work by Elizabeth W. 
Champney, in which she illustrates somewhat 
more freely the acuteness of her skill as an 
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observer and the felicity of her descriptive 
powers. The circus, and in France at that, 
has suggested her story, and she has made ex- 
cellent use of her material. The tale is 
enlivening, sometimes pathetic and always 
charming.—— The Wreck of the Circus [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 50 cents], by James Otis, is 
American in its scene, and is as engrossing as 
it is short. It can be read in a little while, 
but it cannot be forgotten so easily.——Queer 
Janet [Lee & Shepard. 75 cents], by Grace 
Le Baron, is for the younger children, and is 
wholesome in spirit, agreeable in style and 
prettily bound and illustrated. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Messrs. A. A. Hopkins and H. R. Evans are 
responsible jointly for an unusual volume 
which contains materials for many an even- 
ing’s entertainment, although many of its sug- 
gestions hardly can be acted upon except by 
trained persons. It is called Magic [Munn & 
Co. $2.50] and it covers the field of legerde- 
main, ventriloquism, shadowgraphy, etc., with ‘ 
probably unequaled fullness and particularity. 
The tricks of the Egyptian, Roman and Greek 
experts, including those performed in temples 
in order to impress the worshipers, are de- 
scribed. There is a chapter on theatrical sci- 
ence, the method by which the effects are pro- 
duced throughout the whole opera of Siegfried 
being explained among other things. One 
chapter deals with Photographie Diversions 
and another with Automata. We never have 
seen or heard of any other work which deals 
with the subject here treated so comprehen- “ 
sively, thoroughly and practically as this. art 
When we add that there are 400 good illustra- En 
tions, the reader will wonder, as we do, how of 
so much can be offered and so attractively at Sor 
so low a cost. The book is not merely, or no’ 
even chiefly, amusing. It has much solid 
value. It is a treasury of information. 

Fighting a Fire (Century Co. $1.50], by 

C. T. Hill, deals with a fire department and 
its work as illustrated in our large cities. It 
is more than ordinarily readable, deals with 
incidents which are actual facts, will en- 
lighten many readers not a little who accept 
a fire department as one of the benefits of 
modern civilization without much idea how it 
came into being or how it works, and will go 
far to promote an intelligent and lasting re- 
spect for the department and its labors. It is 
a book which boys will like but which their 
elders will value equally.—Nature’s Diary 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], compiled by 
H. H. Allen, is a year-book having a selection, ~ 
sometimes more than one, from Burroughs, 
Thoreau, Emerson, Edith M. Thomas, or some 
other author whose writings. deal with out-of- 
door life and with the phenomena of the nat- 
ural world. It is a charming book to have in 
a country home, where the changing of the 
seasons can be observed from day to day, and 
it will do much to promote intelligent study 
of nature.——A handsome volume has been 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. entitled, 
from its subject, The Monument to Robert 
Gould Shaw [$1.50]. It gives the history of 
the monument, the inscription upon it, the 
address of Major H. L. Higginson, and de- 
scribes the unveiling of the monument and 
the ceremonies ut Music Hall. It is appropri- 
ately beautiful in its typographical appear- 
ance and will form a suitable permanent me- 
morial of the dedication day. 

A new edition of Dante’s Divine Comedy 
{T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00] in Cary’s trans- 
lation, together with Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
rendering, has been edited by Prof. L. O. 
Kuhns, revised and supplied with the usual 
introduction and with the necessary notes. 
Illustrations also are introduced, and good 
ones. The result is an edition of the famous 
poem which is agreeable to the eye and which 
English students of Dante will find convenient 
and rewarding. It is handsomely issued. 

The Later Georges to Victoria [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50] is the special subject 
of Donald G. Mitchell’s latest volume in the 
series of English Lands, Letters and Kings. 
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The Lake poets and their contemporaries in 
politics, philosophy, science and art, together 
with the successors of all these down to the 
time of the present queen are characterized and 
illustrated in the author’s felicitous manner. 
They are too well known to need naming. 
Suffice it to say that the author has continued 
successfully the work of the former volume 
and has maintained its attraction. 

The Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns 
(G. P, Putnam's Sons. $1.25), by H. C. Shelley, 
contains a selection of photographs connected 
with the history of Burns, together with ap- 
propriate extracts from his verse and an intro- 
duction describing to some extent the special 
places of interest connected with his history. 
The result is a dainty and inviting little vol- 
ume which Burns’s many admirers will appre- 
It is also prettily bound. 


ciate. 


NOTES 

—— Mr. Stephen Bonsal, the newspaper 
correspondent, has become managing editor 
of Munsey’s Magazine. 

—— Professor Masson and Professor Saints- 
bury are reported to be the only survivors of 
Edinburgh’s former considerable literary cir- 
cle. 

—— The Chicago Public Library is worthy 
to rank with that of Boston and the new Na- 
tional Library at Washington in respect to 
stateliness and beauty. 

—— The September Book Buyer had an 
article on Abraham Lincoln in Caricature, 
English designs only being included. In view 
of the outcome of the War of the Rebellion 
some of them are doubly amusing reading 
now to Americans. 


— The largest collection of books and 
manuscripts in the world is the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris. The first volume of its 
general catalogue has just come out. It in- 
cludes the first half of the letter A. The 
whole catalogue will require eighty volumes. 


— Major Pond, the well-known lecture 
agent, who is managing Anthony Hope’s pres- 
ent tour in this country, is seeking to induce 
Mr. Israel Zangwill, the novelist and special 
delineator of Jewish life and character, to 
make a reading and lecturing tour in the 
United States. There is a good prospect that 
he will succeed, 


{For Books of the Week see page 633.) 

























Before a 
Girl Marries 


She ought, 
if possible, to learn to 
play the piano. Music is 
a great factor in a home, 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAL 
will send a girl, free of all 
expense, to any musical 
conservatory she likes; 
pay her board and give her 
a piano in her own room. 
300 girls have already been 
so educated, free. 
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The November 


CENTURY 


Begins a new volume and contains 
all new features, including : 





First Chapters of Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison’s new nov 


of New York— 
“GOOD AMERICANS.” 


“ Andrée’s Flight into the 
Unknown.” 


own. 
i and Ph 


h 
BS eP 


of an Eye 





Imp 
Witness. 


The Last Days: of Louis XVI 
and Marie-Antoinette. 


By Anna L. Bicknell. Illustrated. 


’ . 

the Armenian Question. 

An interview with the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
contributed by the Hon. A. W. Terrell, lately 
U. S. minister at Constantinople, in which the 
Sultan gives his side of the Armenian question. 
Published at the desire. of the Sultan, who 
wishes thus to take known his views to the 
American people. 


A Story by Stockton. 


**The Romance of a Mule-Car.” 


A Poem by James Whit- 


comb Riley. 

“ Rubdiy4t of Doc Sifers,” the story in verse 
of a quaint and lovable village doctor. Ilus- 
trated by Relyea. 


An Imperial Dream. 
A woman’s reminiscences of Mexico during 

the French Intervention, with glimpses of 
Maximilian, his allies and his enemies. 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson. Illustrated. 


New York.” 


Accompanying a brief paper on ‘The 
Growth of Great Cities,” with many _ inter- 
esting and hitherto unpublished statistics. 


“ Gallops.” 


The first of a group of strikingly original 
stories by David Gray,—about horses,— 
sketches of ‘‘the Horse as a Member of So- 


“*Braybrooke’s Double Event Steeplechase.” 


A Map in Color of “Greater |“ The Story of Chitral.” 


ciety.” “ The Parish of St. Thomas Equinus.”” | 


A powerful presentation of a tragic theme. 


The Sultan of Turkey on | 


By 


“Mozart,” by Edvard Grieg. 
The famous Scandinavian composer writes 


most sympathetically of the great German who 
awoke the spirit of German music. 


Strange Creatures of the 
Past. 


Wonderful reconstructions of gigantic sau- 
rians of the reptilian age, in illustrations by 
Charles E. Knight, with articles by Henry 
Fairfield Osborne and William H. Ballou. 


A Story by the Author 
of “The Cat and the 
Cherub.” 


“The Cherub Among the Gods,”” by Ches- 
ter Bailey Fernald. 


A Poem by Bret Harte. 


** Lines to a Portrait.” 


| An Open Letter from Mark 


Twain. 


| A Tribute to James Hammond Trumbull. 


An Essay by John Bur- 


roughs. 
“On the Re-Reading of Books.” 


The Photographs of Mrs. 


meron. 

By E. V. Scott O’Connor, with interesting 
reminiscences of Tennyson, Carlyle and others. 
Illustrated with reproductions of Mrs. Cam- 
eron’s work. 


The heroic defense for seven weeks by the 
British garrison of Fort Chitral on the Indian 
border. By Charles Lowe, War Correspon- 
dent. 


Open Letters. 
Topics of the Time. 
In Lighter Vein. 


Price $4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 


New subscriptions should begin with this number. 
Subscribe through dealers or remit to the publishers. 








The Century Gallery 
of 100 Portraits. 











in connection with 


issue of a new volume, may secure this Portrait Galle 
special price in connection with their subscription, 
lealers or from the publishers. 


rom all 






The publishers of THE CENTURY have constant calls for proof 
copies of many of the famous portraits that have appeared in its 
pages. for framing, and they have now gathered together the very 
est one hundre 
form at a nominal rate to readers of THE CENTURY. 
traits are printed like proofs, on heavy paper with broad margins, 
size 944 x 13%, each on a sheet by itself, and are gathered into a richly 
decorated box. Next season the Gallery will be offered for sale 
to the public at $7.50, but this year #¢ w#l/ positively be sold only 
HE CENTURY MAGAZINE,— new subserip- 
tions or renewais,— and at the nominal price of $6.50 for the two. 
New subscribers who begin with this November number, the first 


that have appeared, and issued these in portfolio 
he por- 





At a Nominal Price to 
CENTURY readers. 


at the 











THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW-YORK. 








Fr ONE DOLLAR wore 


you can secure A FULL YEAR’S subscription (in advance) to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, $3.00 


Our 1898 ( ) Our $7 50 
Combination CENTURY PORTRAITS. 7.50 Price e 
Offer THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 4.00 5 Delivered FREE. 





ADDRESS—Subscription Dept., THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St., Bos:on. 
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. E. GLADSTONE. 
THE GREATEST OF LIVING ENGLISHMEN FOR THE FIFTH TIME PAYS 
THE YouTH’s COMPANION THE COMPLIMENT OF SPEAKING 

THROUGH ITS COLUMNS TO THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. 


20393 223333 





EEEEEEEE EEE EE EEE EEE E CECE EEE EGE 


O give more than is promised has always been the practice 
The two hemispheres have been 
searched for attractive matter for the Volume for 1898, 
and the contributors for the year include not only popular writers 
of fiction, but some of the most eminent Statesmen, Scientists, 
Educators, Explorers and Leaders of Industry. 


THE. 
YOUTH’S 


COMPANION 


For all the Family. 


The following partial list of contributors suggests the many 
fascinating features secured for next year’s volume: 


D‘stinguished Writers. 


RIGHT HON.W.E.GLADSTONE. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
HON. JUSTIN McCARTHY,M.P. MARY E. WILKINS. 
HON. THOMAS B. REED. 
HON. GEORGE F. HOAR. 
LILLIAN NORDICA. 
PROF. W. S. SHALER. 
. And more than one hundred others. 

A new Companion is issued every week in the year, and each number contains an amount of reading-matter 
equal to that in a r2mo volume of one hundred and seventy-five pages. Few books can be found that have the § 
variety, interest and value that characterize THE COMPANION. 


of THE COMPANION. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
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52 Times a Year. 


6 


Story-Tellers. 


SOS 


OCTAVE THANET. 
I. ZANGWILL. 


& 


W. D. HOWELLS. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 





to 





peer er eran ata 


’ GOLD EM 
CALENDAR 


In Twelve Colors 


FREE to All New 
Subscribers. 


BOSSED } 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip and send it at once, with name and 
address, and $1.75, will receive : 
FREE —The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscription is received 
till January 1, 1898 ; 
FREE —Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers ; 
FREE—The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a superior production to any of the 
famous pieces of Companion color-work of previous years. It is a superb ornament 
for the home and a costly gift—free to 


And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1899. G 15 


ew Subscribers. 
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“1898 Combination Offer” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, universally con- 





THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUN- 
most 
beautiful and valuable collection of portraits ever 


DRED PORTRAITS is unquestionably the 


made. The Century Maga- 
zine has always made a 
specialty of portraits of fa- 
mous people, and these have 
been engraved by the first 
wood engravers of the world. 
The portraits are printed 
on heavy plate paper, with 
broad margins, size 9% by 
13%, each on a sheet by it- 
self, and the entire collec- 
tion is gathered into a 
richly decorated bor. Each 
portrait is practically a 
fine proof, which would cost 
if ordered separately not 
less than one dollar. <A fac- 
simile autograph is added 
in nearly every case. The 
price of this gallery is $7.50, 
but it will not be sold to the 
general public even at this 
price until next season. It 
can be obtained now only 
in “combination” as an- 
nounced. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


$7.50 + $3.00 + $4.00 





OUR ANSWER 


$7.50 


Its literary and artistic characteristics are too well known to | 


ceded to be not only one of the foremost denomi- 
national journals in the world, but also an unex- 


celled, high-class, family, 
religious newspaper. Ably 
and thoroughly edited, com- 
manding the service of the 
best thinkers and writers in 
England and America, in 
touch with modern philan- 
thropic and reform move- 
ments and the newest forms 
of Christian and mission- 
ary activity. Preserving 
and improving the features 
which have gained for itan 
international reputation 
throughout its long history, 
THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST in 1898 will fur- 
nish the best program ever 
offered its readers. Fea- 
tures: Quiet Talks by C. E. 
Jefferson, Gerald Stanley 
Lee’s Man in the Gallery, 
Restatements of Christian 
Truths, Definite Steps in 
Social Progress, How Other 


Illustrated Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. aS 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 2or Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


Denominations See Us, ete. 


require comment by us, except to state that the prospectus for the year 1898 assures it the same 


standing among the high-grade magazines which it has always held. 


Dapset prise § THE CONGREGATIONALIST, $3.00 


CENTURY PORTRAITS . 
if purchased separately | THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


$14.50 


el aw 


Delivered FREE 


Subscription Dept., THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Organist would like church position. Best of ref- 
erences. Could take charge of quartet or chorus choir. 
Address Organist, Congregationalist office. 

For Adoption. A fine baby girl, 8 months old, good 
parentage; no interference. Good references required. 
Apply to C. L. D. Younkin, Supt. Boston North End 
Mission, 201 North St. 

Wanted. A man and wife who have had some ex- 
perience or are naturally adapted to boarding house 
or hotel work. Must have references as to moral 
character, honesty, and willingness to work. To the right 
yarties steady work and good pay will be given. Write 


sox 177, Meriden, N. H. 











Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading ai ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Pricnd and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of sam are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STiTT, Secretary. 
W. UC. STURGES, Treasurer. 


A Lost Heritage. 
A SABBATH POEM. 
By ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 





The October Handbook contains a poem of unusual 
beauty entitled A Lost Heritage. It is by Ellen 
Hamlin Butler, and ought to be widely circulated 
by all friends of the Sabbath. 


3m 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _@y 
4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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In and Around Boston 


A Pilgrim from England 

An interesting lecture was given in Berkeley 
Temple, Oct. 19, by Rev. Richard Henry Poyn- 
ter, on A Pilgrimage to Bunyanland. Mr. 
Poynter has been for eight years pastor of a 
congregation meeting in the old ‘‘ Moot Hall”’ 
in Elstow, Eng., which was the home of John 
Bunyan. He has been able, as he believes, to 
identify the landscapes and buildings which 
suggested the Slough of Despond, Bypath 
Meadow, Doubting Castle and other scenes so 
vividly remembered by every reader of Pil- 
grim’s Progress. He has made a thorough 
study of Bunyan, his time and his works, and 
by the pictures with which he accompanies 
his lectures he makes real and graphic the life 
of “the immortal dreamer.” Mr. Poynter, 
during his visit to this country, has preached 
in several prominent pulpits in New York 
and other cities and has given a number of 
lectures. He is this week at the W. C. T. U. 
World’s Convention in Buffalo, and expects to 
return to England early in December. 


Union’s Seventy-fifth Anniversary 

There is not in Boston a more churchlike 
and more homelike interior than that of Union 
Church on Columbus Avenue. The stately 
edifice has stood for only a quarter of a cen- 
tury and, with its site, is worth not less than a 
quarter of a million dollars. It is admirably 
furnished and is unencumbered with debt. 
Though conditions in the neighborhood have 
greatly changed since the church was built, a 
greater number of people live in the vicinity 
than ever before, and it perhaps was never 
more needed there than now. Under the pas- 
torate of Rev. S. L. Loomis it is filling a large 
place in the community and many of its for- 
mer members united with those now worship- 
ing there in celebrating last Sunday the seven- 
ty-fifth anniversary of its organization. The 
pastor preached an interesting sermon in the 
morning on The Church and the City. In the 
evening the edifice was filled to listen to greet- 
ings and addresses. Rev. Drs. E. L. Clark, 
E. E. Hale, B. F. Hamilton, 8S. E. Herrick, 
E. A. Horton, H. N. Brown, W. E. Barton and 
several other clergymen of Boston sat on the 
platform. Rev. H. J. Patrick read the Scrip- 
tures and Rev. Dr. A. S. Twombly led in prayer. 
Hon. Jonathan A. Lane, who has been con- 
nected with the church in childhood and man- 
hood almost from its beginning, read a remi- 
niseent and racy address. He recalled a mem- 
orable list of names of eminent business men 
who have supported this church and he frankly 
expressed his mind concerning some of the 
important religious and civic problems of 
today. 

Rey. Dr. E. E. Hale eloquently glorified the 
Congregationalism of the primitive church 
and that of Boston, where the name was first 
invented and from which the principles of 
simple, democratic church government have 
gone out to all the world. Dr. Herrick brought 
felicitously the greetings of Mount Vernon 
Church and paid a discriminating tribute to 
Dr. Adams. Mayor Quincy made the closing 
address, noting the fact that the history of the 
chureh is contemporaneous with that of the 
city government. He spoke of the striking 
transformation in the city and in the churches 
and of the responsibility of the churches for 
the cultivation of good citizenship. 


News from Suburban Churches 

Special evangelistic services will be held at 
the Central Church, Jamaica Plain, every 
evening next week except Saturday. Sermons 
will be preached by Boston pastors as follows: 
Rey. Messrs. Plumb, Dinsmore, Allbright, 
Little and the pastor, C. L. Morgan. For the 
three following weeks this church is to unite 
with the Baptist and Methodist churches in 
daily services to be conducted by Evangelist 
C. L. Jackson. Last Sunday morning Dr. 
Morgan preached an interesting sermon re- 
viewing the meeting of the Board at New 
Haven. He called attention to the report of 


the meeting in The Congregationalist and 
spoke earnestly of the importance of having 
the paper in every family in order that the 
congregation might keep themselves informed 
of the Christian work to which the church has 
pledged its support. The audience-room looks 
more attractive than ever since its thorough 
renovation last summer. 

Immanuel Church, Roxbury, reopened its 
audience-room last Sunday for the first time 
since last July. It has been repainted through- 
out with colors in green and gold, and carpet, 
cushions and pulpit furnishings are in har- 
mony. New combination chandeliers have 
been put in for both gas and electricity and a 
lantern containing six electric globes has been 
suspended above the pulpit. The pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Beale, D. D., preached sermons appro- 
priate to the occasion. His subject in the 
evening was The Message of the Church to 
the Community. 

Winter Hill Church, Somerville, is beautified 
by three memorial windows in the chancel, 
which were unveiled last Sunday. One is the 
gift of Mr. C. C. Payson, in memory of his 
parents, another is in memory of Mr. G. G. 
Fox, given by his widow and daughters, and 
the third is presented by the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety in commemoration of the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Rev. C. L. Noyes. 


The Jubilee in Medford 

Last .Sunday was the first of a two days’ 
celebration of a half-century of activity at the 
Mystic Church. The services were simple and 
were attended chiefly by the people of the 
church, but the congregations were large and 
attentive. The pulpit end of the auditorium 
was prettily decorated, and the morning serv- 
ice was made particularly attractive by special 
music. The historical sermon was preached 
by Rev. John Barstow, the pastor. His theme 
was concerning the memorial stones which 
have been set up during these years by zeal- 
ous workers. Rev. A. B. Warner was the first 
pastor, and following him eight others have 
held pastorates. The church was united with 
the Trinitarian Church in 1874. A good num- 
ber of members of the church have entered 
the ministry, among them Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D. D., of Detroit. The evening serv- 
ice was devoted to reports and a historical 
paper on the Sunday school, besides addresses 
by former superintendents. The celebration 

yas continued Monday with reminiscences, 
sociability and addresses. 


Tendencies of Judaism 

Pastoral experiences supplied the opening 
illustrations of Rabbi Blaustein’s address at 
the Ministers’ Meeting on Monday. From 
these he pointed out the radical changes in 
Judaism—in its synagogue service, priestly 
garb and social life. The progressive Jew 
does not hold the long-time hope of restora- 
tion to Palestine. He looks for the dawning 
of the Messianic age in place of the personal 
Messiah. Considering his race a factor in 
history, his present mission is to suffer and 
illuminate the idea of tolerance. All other 
religions are recognized, and modern Judaism 
seeks to train its children to forgive all perse- 
cution of the past and to distinguish between 
the generations. The results of Biblical criti- 
cism are only accepted when they appeal to 
the individual reason. 


The Children’s Hour 

Mr. J. S. Paine’s class for the boys and girls 
meets on Saturday mornings in Union Hall, 
Cambridge, and is of great interest to children 
under the age of fifteen. On Saturday morning 
last 1,000 or more united in the Gospel Hymn 
Chorus, led by a selected choir of boys on the 
platform. This is an ideal children’s Chris- 
tian service, and is carried on entirely for 
them. Admission is by tickets only, which have 
been distributed by members of the Boys and 
Girls’ Christian Band to the number of 3,000. 
These tickets are checked to show attendance. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 1, 
10 A.M. Topic, The Making of the Gospels. Speaker, 
Rey. C. L. Noyes of Somerville. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISstons.—The thirtieth an- 
nual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be 
held in the Second Congregational Church, New Lon- 
don, Ct., Nov. 3and 4. Arrangements have been made 
with various railroads granting a rate of a fare and a 
third vo those attending the meeting, upon the certifi- 
cate plan. The purchaser of a ticket must pay full fare 
to New London, and at the time and place of purchase 
must secure a certificate that this has been done. Re- 
ports of the various departments will be given by the 
different secretaries, and there will be papers by Mrs. 
Merrill E. Gates and Miss Emily 8. Gilman, also ad- 
dresses by Rev. C. H. Daniels, D. b.. and many mission- 
aries, including Miss Wheeler, Miss Fraser, Miss Hunt- 
ington, Mrs. Newell and Mrs. George P. Knapp from 
Turkey; Mrs. Gulick from Spain; Mrs. Porter from 
Austria; Miss Stone and Miss Kara-Ivanova from Bul 

aria; Mrs. Bruce and Miss Nugent from India; Miss 
Morrill from China; Mrs. Pettee from Japan; and Mrs. 
Dube from Africa. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 








Alabama, Marion, Wednesday, Nov. 10. 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Nov. 16. 
Washington, Walla Walla, Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours,9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORGIGN 
Sissons, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swety, 
 Pogiiery! and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
Greestonel House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
— the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

Jleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and. Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. srope Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission) .—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Bosten. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SoOcIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to ages and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest; I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief. 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council o 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3e.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8. Snow, ag tm ge Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain. 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read : “¥ give and 
bequeath to the Bost on Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of #—, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Prest- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 





PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

The fact that a minister’s audience cannot 
“talk back’’ is not an unmixed advantage. 
The preacher who does not know the minds of 
his hearers, like the hunter aiming in the dark, 
wastes much powder. A skillful method of 
exploring this vast mental territory is indicated 
below in the little article, The Church as Seen 
by the Average Citizen. If we mistake not, 
the Iowa pastor referred to will find that his 
questions open the way to drive home many 
needed truths. 

An X rays service held on a recent date in 
New Jersey proved more than the announce- 
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ment promised, since by being an X “‘erase”’ 
oceasion it became an X “raise” affair. Such 
experiences only show how easily an old story 
in new form can produce new impressions and 
results. 

Evidently the people in a South Dakota com- 
munity give with a perfect heart, willingly. 
No wonder they are happy in their new church 
home. Let their spirit leaven the world and 
we shall have one element of heaven here 
below. 

A suggestive comment on the best results of 
work for the unconverted is presented in the 
report from southern California. Pastors and 
Christian workers need hardly be reminded 
of the convincing power of the ‘still small 
voice.”’ 

A meeting of some note locally is reported 
briefly below. Practical talks and vital topics 
were the rule. The institute was ‘“‘so clearly 
a success,” says the writer, that similar gath- 
erings will be conducted elsewhere. 

The businesslike method of paying its pas- 
tor which a Western church has adopted will 
increase materially his enjoyment of life. Yet 
it is no more than every church may do which 
is able to pay its pastor promptly. 

That go-as-you-please club in Minnesota 
seems to have delightful and profitable ses- 
sions. In these days of over-organization an 
impromptu symposium might work well for a 
change, if not as a rule. 

Definiteness of object always adds interest 
to missionary endeavor and often increases 
contributions, as in Kansas this week. We do 
not believe this is the only State in which the 
plan would succeed. 

A rural church in the Sunflower State has a 
financial record which, though on a small 
scale, for self-reliance and generosity might 
put to shame many stronger organizations. 

The good citizenship movement is stimulat- 
ing the young people of one of Maine’s large 
centers toa sense of their public duty in the 
eause of civic righteousness. 

California has taken a step in the right 
direction, and hereafter will advanee more 
cautiously in approving young men to fill 
Congregational pulpits. 

Self-support seems to have had an element 
of contagion in it among some of our Southern 
churches. 

That is co-operation in a new line by several 
churches of Cleveland. 





AN INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN MUTUALISM 

A group of Massachusetts Congregational minis- 
ters held atwo days’ meeting recently in Whitman, 
which was called by the title above or A School of 
Applied Christianity. Rev. F. E. Butler presided 
and made the opening address on The Kingdom of 
God in Practical Affairs, taking the ground that the 
kingdom of Christ was to touch, modify and control 
all human conduct, though it was not to be an 
earthly empire. Rev. W. 8S. Fritch followed on The 
Principles of Christian Mutualism, which he said 
were the principles of brotherhood and of sacrifice, 
of the crown of thorns and the cross of Jesus our 
Master. Rev. Daniel Evans gave an oration on 
Christianity and Trades Unions. It was a masterly 
defense of unions, setting forth the idea that they 
are the natural growth of society today. Rev. 
J. H. Jones then spoke on Less Hours and Social 
Progress. He presented a feasible plan by which 
he thought the eight hour day could be reached 
without friction. Rev. E. D. Burr of Boston was 
heartily welcomed for an address on The Social 
Conditions of .the Working People. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Mr. Evans again on Fair Profits and 
a Living Wage. Rev. F. S. Hunnewell gave a 
pleasant picture of what is to be by the power of 
Christ working in the world, under the title A Visit 
to the New Jerusalem, or a Vision of Kingdom 
Comer. At various points in the meetings short ad- 
dresses were made from the floor. 


THE CHURCH AS SEEN BY THE AVERAGE 
CITIZEN 
Not long ago Rev. M. W. Darling of First Church, 
8 oux C ty, Io., sent out the following list of questions 
to 100 citizens: 


1. What do you regard as the first great need of 
the church for today? 2. What do you regard as 
the greatest enemies to business integrity? 3. Can 
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a man maintain the Christian standard of honesty 
and succeed in business? 4. What can be done to 
bring the churches and the unchurched masses into 
closer sympathy? 5. What can be done to purify 
politics? Whatecan the churches do? 6. What can 
be done to decrease vice and crime in the commu- 
nity? 7. Why is it, in your opinion, more men do 
not attend religious services? 8. What special 
theme, or themes, would you like to hear treated? 


On the replies he is basing a series of Sunday even- 
ing services. The first question called forth a great 
variety of answers, about 85 per cent. of which the 
pastor sums up in this: ‘“ More true religion.” 
Among the answers were these: “ Better ideas of 
God”; “More of the Christlike spirit’’; “ Right- 
eous living”; ** Week-day Christianity”; ‘“ Fewer 
hypocrites”; ‘“ More religion and less theology”; 
“A radical change in the hymns”; “ More minis- 
ters burdened to save souls”; “To run less after 
fashionable amusements”; “ To adopt a creed and 
stick to it’’; “‘ Thorough honesty in speech on the 
part of preachers’; “More natural and real reli- 
gion’’; * Less joining of the church for social ad- 
vancement and business standing”; ** A member- 
ship which believes that every violation of the 
rules and the doctrine of the church is as thor- 
oughly reprehensible as a breach of faith between 
men.” 


AN ITINERANT CHURCH HOUSED 

A pretty and commodious edifice was dedicated 
at Bryant, 8. D., Oct. 10. It measures 28 by 58 
feet and consists of a main audience-room, lecture- 
room and tower, and cost $1,500. The church was 
aided by a grant of $400 from the C.C. B.S. The 
building was dedicated free of debt. The pastor, 
Rey. Julius Stevens, stated that he, personally, had 
not solicited a dollar for the building; that no one 
had been urged to give more than he subscribed, 
nor was any single gift counted meager; and that 
all who were asked to help had given gladly. This 
seems to be a record almost unprecedented. Since 
the beginning of Congregational work in the com- 
munity by Rev. C. M. Daley in 1887, the church has 
had no home of its own,, but its altar has been moved 
from schoolhouse to depot, to hotel, to storerooms, 
while a part of the time the Baptist meeting house 
has been used. The dedicatory services were well 
attended by visiting brethren. The prayer and 
address were by Supt. W. H. Thrall; Superintendent 
Daley preached and the other parts were sustained 
by Rev. Edwin Martin. 


THEOLOGICAL SESINARIES 
Bangor 
At the 72d semi-annual meeting of the Penob- 
scot Conference, held Oct. 19, 20 in the East Ban- 
gor church, Prof. J. S. Sewall gave a practical ad- 
dress upon Purpose and Method in Gospel Preach- 
ing.——The Middle Class, under Professor Paine, 
completed last week its historical course intro- 
duetory to church history, and commenced the reg- 
ular work in Neander.——Professor Paine is greatly 
improved in health.——On Friday evening last a 
part of the Junior Class were entertained at the 
home of Professor Denio. 
Oberlin 
A theological club has been started by Prof. H. C. 
King to meet each Thursday evening. The subject 
chosen for discussion is the theology of the English 
poets.—Sunday mornings Professor King con- 
ducts, as for several years, a training class for the 
study of the Bible. This year he is taking up the 
Old Testament for a rapid review of its contents. 
One week he gives a lecture upon the introduction 
to a book, the next he discusses its contents and 
teaching. The class is expected to read the book in 
advance, and are urged to use Moulton’s arrange- 
ment for this purpose. About 400 gather for this 
Bible work.——The first part of the Senicr eourse in 
theology is devoted to an examination of the impor- 
tant theological movements of today, including the 
eonfessional, Liberal and Ritschlian schools and 
Principal Fairbairn’s position. The constructive 
part is reserved for the second semester.—The 
seminary has been greatly stirred spiritually by the 
visit of Dr. Chapman of Philadelphia. He spoke in 
the chapel of Council Hall upon the Evangelistic 
Church. 
Chicago 
Professor Paeth and Mr. A. N. Fox, instructors 
in the German department, have spent four months 
in Germany—the former at Greifswald, the latter 
at Halle.——Professor Taylor has canceled almost 
all outside engagements to give himself to the pas- 
toral care of the Tabernacle.——The students at 
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Professor Curtiss introduced the Juniors to the 
seminary and faculty. Mr. Lyman of the Junior 
Class responded. The attendance was large and 
the occasion delightful. 


Pacific 


It has been determined to lay more stress on 
“approbation to preach” hereafter than has been 
done generally in California. Accordingly, the Bay 
Conference met at the seminary, Oct. 12, in extra 
session for the examination of students. Four were 
examined, and three, Messrs. G. E. Atkinson, A. C. 
Dodd and F. W. Reid, were approbated, the fourth 
being advised to study certain branches further. 
The evening session of the conference was given up 
to the subject Ministerial Education.——Mr. Robert 
Gayley, who will go to China next year as secre- 
tary of the Y.M.C.A., and is now touring among 
the colleges in the interest of the students’ mission- 
ary volunteer movement, spoke recently at the 
seminary..—Several Japanese students are in at- 
tendance this year.-—Professor Lovejoy is con- 
ducting the university Bible class at present, the 
topic being Job. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Mass.—Andover Conference met with the Kirk 
Street Chureh, Lowell, the 19th inst. Rev. C. L. 
Merriam of Lowell spoke on Printer’s Ink in Church 
Work, Rey. E. C. Whiting of Tewksbury on The 
Holy Spirit in Business Methods and Rey. Sarah A. 
Dixon on The Needs of the Hour. A new feature of 
especial interest was an account of Recent Religious 
Publications, by Rev. W. D. Deland of Lowell and 
Rey. W. E. Wolcott of Lawrence. The controversy 
concerning the status of the claimants for the rights 
of the First Church of Lowell was confined to a 
brief business session, which adopted the following 
resolution and preamble by a vote of 68 to 38: 

Whereas, A council convened in Lowell on Nov. 
18, 1896, found that both bodies claiming to be the 
original First Congregational Church are de facto 
Congregational churches, and the council recom- 
mended that, until the judicial decision pending be 
given, both churches be recognized under the names 
they respectively claim; therefore, 

Resolved, By the Andover Conference, that the 
clerk of the conference be and hereby is authorized 
and directed to enter the name of the First Trinita- 
rian Congregational Church of Uowell upon the roll 
of the conference, and that its minister and dele- 
gates be admitted to seats in the conference as 
peers of the other minister and delegates. 

ALA.—At the State meeting it was thought best 
to divide the State into districts for more frequent 
opportunities of fellowship. The First District has 
recently met in its first session at Childersburg. 
The subjects were religious, educational and do- 
mestic. The whole district is composed of gradu- 
ates or under-graduates of Talladega College. A 
collection of over $5 was taken for the A. M. A. 

KAN.—Northern Association met at Centralia 
Oct. 12, 13. The Materialistic Period of Church 
Life, What I Like in My Pastor, What I Like in My 
Church Members, Short Pastorates, and Departure 
of Our Churches from the True Life were among 
the themes. Enthusiasm for missions was a charac- 
teristic of the meeting. The woman’s missionary 
hour was mainly devoted,to remarks on the ques- 
tion, How Can Our Women’s Missionary Societies 
Leaven the Whole Church with the Missionary 
Spirit? The last evening was given to addresses 
on 8. 8. Work and Home and Foreign Missions. 

Northwestern Association gathered at Cora, 
Oct. 5-7. The meeting was characterized by 
spirituality, enthusiasm for soul saving, a marked 
purpose to depend less on the H. M. 8S. and by warm 
fellowship. Rev. Fred. Grey gave the keynote in 
an essay on The Christian’s Responsibility for the 
Unsaved. The sermon by Supt. W. L. Sutherland 
produced a deep impression. Reports from the 
churches were uniformly encouraging. A lively dis- 
cussion followed on Solving the Home Missionary 
Problem in that association, in which the obli- 
gation of the churches to the C. H. M. 8S. and 
the immediate duty of each to push vigorously 
towards self-support were emphasized. Superin- 
tendent Sutherland conducted a profitable 8. 8S. 
hour with a question box, and Supt. L. P. Broad 
spoke on Home Missions and State Self-support in 
1900. 

8. D.—The Black Hills Association held its semi- 
annual meeting at Rapid City, Oct. 19, 20, Rev. 
George Scott preaching the sermon. Kev. Nina Pet- 
tigrew was moderator. The churches were well rep- 
resented and the interest good. Helpful papers were 
read on the following subjects: Our Association, 





the Thursday afternoon conference idered 
their field work.—In the evening the Middle and 
Senior Classes gave a reception to the Juniors in 
Fisk Hall. A program of instrumental and vocal 
selections, a welcome by Messrs. Ramsay of the 
Senior Class and Wade of the Middle Class followed. 


Suppl tal Work in the Church, Is the Church 
Fulfilling the Interest of the Kingdom? The Church 
and the Common People. Supt. C. M. Daley spoke 
for the C.8.S. and P.S. and Rev. A. A. Brown on 
Home Missions. The woman’s hour was of unusual 
interest, owing to a helpful program and encourag- 
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ing reports. Work among the children in some of 
the churches is receiving special attention. 

CAu.—Bay Conference held a special meeting at 
Oakland, Oct. 12, to examine several students for 
approbation to preach. In the evening there was 
an interesting discussion on Ministerial Education, 
Who Is the Educated Minister? Where Shall He 
Seek His Education? Education versus Specific 
Training, What Changes in Present Ministerial 
Education in Order to Realize a Fully Diversified 
Body of Ministers? The conference was entertained 
by Pacific Seminary. 


CLUBS 

MAss.—In the Boston Club large meetings are 
the rule of late, and most of the members stay to 
the close. The outlook committee made a spicy and 
interesting report through Rev. W. R. Campbell. A 
committee of seven was appointed to take into con- 
sideration arrangements for entertaining the Inter- 
national Council in 1899, Eight-minute speeches 
were made by nine of the younger pastors of Boston 
and vicinity, as follows: A Defect in Boston Congre- 
gationalism, Rey. C. A. Dinsmore ; The Work of the 
Pulpit, Rev. Thomas Sims, D. D.; The Work of 
the Pastor, Rev. H. G. Hale; The Successful Sun- 
day School, Rev. M. A. Breed; Work Among Young 
People, Rev. E. H. Chandler; Literary Studies as a 
Help to Church Work, Rev. Daniel Evans; The True 
Revival in the Modern Church, Rev. H. H. French; 
The True Missionary Spirit, Rev. Doremus Scudder ; 
The Modern Demand, Rev. C. E. Carter. 

At its first meeting for the season, Oct. 18, the 
Newton Club had admirable addresses from Rey. 
F. E. Clark, D..D., on New England in India and 
Africa, and by Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick on Spain 
and the Spaniards. 

R. I.—The Providence Club held its annual meet- 
ing Oct. 11. John T. Huntsman; Esq., was unani- 
mously re-elected president. H. C. Waters was 
chosen secretary. The theme was The Possibilities 
of the United Efforts of Churches in Moral Reforms. 
Speakers were Rev. S. H. Woodrow, Prof. H. C. 
Bumpus and Mr. C. H. Philbrick. 

0.—The Cleveland Club held its opening meeting 
of the season at Pilgrim Church, Oct. 18, as the 
guests of the Women’s Association. Hon. 8. M. 
Jones, mayor of Toledo, was the speaker on the 
subject The Golden Rule in Real Life. He is a 
wealthy manufacturer and an independent oil pro- 
ducer. He, told.some details of his own efforts to 
make practical applications in his own business. 
The address was of unusual interest. 

MINN.—The Mississippi Valley Club held a meet- 
ing Oct. 11 at Winona, its headquarters, in con- 
nection with the council called to ordain Mr. H. H. 
Stutson as pastor of Second Chureb. This organ- 
ization, which is five years old, embraces the 
ministers of southeastern Minnesota and the ad- 
jacent region in Wisconsin. Never having a pro- 
gram, there always results a most delightful dis- 
cussion, each member offering contributions as he 
sees fit. 

Mo.—The St. Louis Club held a brilliant meeting 
at the Mercantile Club rooms Oct. 18, Pres. Julius 
C. Birge in the chair. It‘was ladies’ night and the 
entire program was furnished by them. The gen- 
eral topic, Echoes from the Diamond Jubiiee, was 
considered under the following heads: Victoria, the 
Empress Queen, Our Relations With England, Our 
Foremothers, and Hath England All the Sun That 
Shines? In the absence of the fifth speaker Hon. 
Lorin A. Thurston, commissioner to the United 
States from Hawaii, spoke on Annexation. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 625.) 

CAMBRIDGE.—North Avenue. Miss Charlotte H. 
Hapgood, who has been for 25 years treasurer of the 
auxiliary of the Woman’s Board of this church, was 
given a reception by the ladies, Oct. 21, in recogni- 
tion of her long and faithful service. The auxiliary 
of; the First Church, for many years connected with 
this branch, participated. There were addresses 
by Dr. McKenzie, President Thwing of Western 
Reserve University and Miss Stanwood of the 
Woman’s Board. As a permanent memorial of Miss 
Hapgood’s work a sum of money has been contrib- 
uted to furnish a room in the new building of the 
Girls’ School, Foochow, China. 

MILTON.—First. Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, eld- 
est son of the pastor, Rev. H. 8. Huntington, grad- 
uated at Beloit College last June. He is now on his 
way to Harpoot, Turkey, under the appointment of 
Beloit College, to assist President Gates in Eu- 
Pphrates College. He expects to be absent three 
years, 

RANDOLPH.—Rev. C. O. Jackson has been hold- 
ing special services for the two weeks closing Oct. 8. 
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The meetings were interesting and well attended, 
and about 50 persons have expressed their purpose 
to lead a Christian life. Rey. C. A. Hilton is pastor. 


LOWELL.—VFirst. The long expected lawsuit has 
been advanced the past week by the serving of a 
writ of entry in a bill in equity on the treasurer of 
the society. The bill asserts that the church and 
not the society is owner of the church property, and 
the First Trinitarian Church asks to be allowed to 
take possession. The attachment connected with 
the writ is for $75,000, and the writ is returnable 
to the Superior Court on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber. 

FALL RIVER.—Central, after somewhat more 
than a year’s interim, has now installed as its 
pastor Rey. William Knight of Saginaw, Mich. His 
people have given him a hearty welcome. Rev. Dr. 
W. E. Barton of Boston preached the installing 
sermon. 

HOPKINTON.—From Oct. 1 the Congregational 
and Methodist churches held evangelistic services 
for a fortnight under the direction of Rev. Ralph 
Gillam, assisted in the singing by Mr. O. W. Crowell. 
The meetings did evident good, persuading many to 
commence the Christian life and greatly quickening 
the churches. The leaders won confidence as earnest 
and wise workers. 

WORCESTER.—Old South. Oct. 17 marked the 
seventh anniversary of Dr. A. Z. Conrad’s pastor- 
ate. During this time 690 members have been 
added to the church. The total membership is 
nearly 900, and constitutes one of the most har- 
monious and aggressive churches in the denomina- 
tion.— Hope celebrated the sixth anniversary of 
the present pastorate on the 18th. The pastor, 
Rev. E. W. Phillips, came to the church fresh from 
Hartford Seminary when it was a mission church 
of 87 members, a Sunday school of 167 members, 
benevolences $38 and receiving aid from the Mis- 
sionary Society. The church has grown to 200 
members. There have been 140 additions, 95 on 
confession. The Sunday school enrolls 360 mem- 
bers, benevolences amount to $400. A new church 
edifice has been built, setf-support assumed and the 
debt reduced. The people surprised the pastor by 
presenting him with a gold watch and purse of 
gold. 

Maine 

PORTLAND.—The young people of the C. E. Socie- 
ties of the various city churches are making an gar- 
nest effort to prevent the sale of Sunday papers on 
the streets. Resolutions protesting against the des- 
ecration and illegality of the traffic have been pre- 
sented to the mayor, asking his co-operation. If this 
appeal is ineffectual it is expected that some ag- 
gressive use of the law will be made. 

ELLSWORTH.—A model pastoral letter, the sixth 
annual greeting, has been sent to friends of the 
church by the pastor, Rey. D. L. Yale. He calls at- 
tention to and bespeaks co-operation in various 
branches of work. The evening people’s service 
began Oct. 3. 

FARMINGTON.—North. A union service, in honor 
of Neal Dow, was recently held, with short ad- 
dresses and special music. 

New Hampshire 

BERLIN.—The people of the town have been 
much aroused over the prevalence of unnecessary 
Sunday work in-the mills. On Oct. 20 an audience 

of about 1,200 listened in the Opera House to an 
address by Dr. M. D. Kneeland, secretary of the 
New England Sunday Protective League, and 
passed resolutions protesting against Sunday work 
as opposed to the laws of God and the common- 
wealth. It seems likely that reform measures will 
be carried. 

EXETER.—Phillips. Rey. Edward Hale, not Dr. 
Hale of Boston, as reported, assisted at the laying 
of the foundation stones of the new edifice. The 
former was once a member of this church, but is 
now a professor in Harvard Divinity School. He 
and Professor Kittredge represented the Harvard | 
corporation at the exercises here. 

PIERMONT.—A series of meetings lately held by a 
band of “First Fruit Harvesters”? has awakened 
an unusual religious interest, and as a result sey- 
eral are expected to unite with the church on con- 
fession at the coming communion. 

GREENFIELD.—The church mourns the recent 
death of George W. Hopkins, superintendent of the 
Sunday school, secretary of the Y. P. S.C. E. and 
leader of the Junior Society. He was a faithful and 
conscientious Christian worker. 

Vermont 


JericHo CENTER.—The recent installation of 
Rey. C. E. Hayward was the first service of the 
kind since 1845, although Rev. Austin Hazen 
served the church from 1864 to 1884. This is one 
of the few parishes in the county where one church 


unites all the people, and in consequence it can 
sustain services with increasing numbers in the 
village. 

Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Beneficent. Rev. J. G. Vose, 
D. D., preached a memorial sermon on the late 
Rey. Dr. Laurie the morning of Oct. 17, and by re- 
quest repeated it at Pilgrim Church on the morning 
of the 24th. A great loss has come to this church 
in the recent death of Deacon G. E. Luther. 


Connecticut 


NEW HAVEN.—At the united Ministers’ Meeting, 
Oct. 18, Prof. B. W. Bacon delivered an address on 
Light on the Antecedents of the Revelation to Jesus 
at His Baptism.—A new Y. M. C. A. building has 
been fitted up on College Street for the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale. The lot and building 
were given by Mrs. Cochran. Grand Avenue. 
The pastor, Rev. J. L. Mitchell, is preaching a spe- 
cial series of sermons to the honestly doubting and 
troubled, some of his subjects being: The Night- 
mare View of Life, The Great Option, It, He, or 
Thou, The Form of Time. 

WATERTOWN.—After being closed 21 Sundays 
for reconstruction the meeting house has been 
opened and rededicated. The galleries are now 
supported from the ceiling by iron rods, giving ad- 
ditional seating capacity to the main floor, where 
86 oak seats have been placed in semi-circular form. 
Five large chandeliers furnish light, and two hot 
air furnaces in the new basement warm the audito- 
rium. New carpets, heavy oak entrance doors, up- 
holstery and redecoration are among the other 
improvements. 

THOMPSON.—The repair of the interior of the edi- 
fice, under contemplation for some time, has now 
been assured by the offer of Charles E. Searles to 
pay one-seventh of the cost on condition that the 
rest of the money is raised within 18 months. 





MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


OsweGco.—After more than a year the vacancy 
caused by the acceptance by Dr. B. W. Bacon of a 
chair in Yale Divinity School has been filled, and 
the new pastor, Charles N. Thorp, is already at 
work. Mr. Thorp is a brother of Rev. W. B. Thorp 
of Binghamton, and has been for the past year 
assistant pastor under Dr. G. W. Phillips at Rut- 
land, Vt. The church has been well sustained while 
without a pastor and enters upon the winter’s cam- 
paign with favorable prospects. A large reception 
was given the pastor in the chapel last week Thurs- 
day evening. 

New Jersey 


NEWARK.—First. The pastor, Rev. J. A. Cham- 
berlin, recently announced that he would preach a 
special sermon on The X Rays. A blackboard was 
prepared with 125 X’s and it was explained thatthe 
trustees needed that amount to do the work that 
was near at hand in addition to the regular income. 
Each X represented $10. The blackboard was 
cleaned by sections as subscriptions camein. The 
whole amount was subscribed and the people are 
happy. During a history of nearly 50 years this is 
said to be the first time such an effort was ever at- 
tempted in this church. A Men’s Sunday Night 
Club has been organized that takes charge of the 
evening service and is proving attractive in the 
neighborhood. The pastor is also now organizing a 
Scrooby Class. 








Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 





Absolutely Pure 





ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE SOUTH 
Maryland 

BALTIMORE.—Fourth. The house was filled on 
a recent evening to celebrate a jubilee. For the 
first time since the erection of the building the church 
is free from debt. Congratulations were extended 
by pastors of the other city churches. The reading- 
rooms are used largely, a free kindergarten has been 
established by kindness of Brown Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Sunday school and all interests are 
prospering. Canton celebrated its sixth anniver- 
sary Oct. 17. Special mention was made of the in- 
stitutional work. Two hundred and twenty-five 
boys and young men have been instructed in its 
night schools. Steps are on foot to add a kinder- 
garten. These schools are not yet provided by our 
State school law, and their support devolves on 
churches and benevolent societies, who are bravely 
trying to meet the need. 

South Carolina 

CHARLESTON.—Plymouth. Rey. G.C. Rowe, after 
a 10 years’ pastorate, during which the church at- 
tained self-support, resigns to take charge of the 
Tradd Street Mission, which is to become a chureh. 





Georgia 

Macon.—First. Rey. J. R. McLean, pastor, has 
assumed self-support, and will hereafter be a con- 
tributor to, instead of a beneficiary of, the A. M. A. 
It thus joins the company of the First Churches of 
Atlanta, Savannah and Macon and Central, Atlanta_ 

SAVANNAH.—First. Rev. L. B. Maxwell, for a 
number of months field worker among the colored 
people of the South for the International S. 8. Com- 
mittee, resumes the pastorate. He had labored 
here successfully for a number of years and is 
heartily welcomed back. 

THOMASVILLE loses the services of Rev. F. W. 


Sims, who has been so efficient for two years. He , 


goes to St. John’s Church, Springfield, Mass. 


Tennessee 
MEMPHIs.—First, after being without a pastor 


for some time, has called Rev. George M. McClellan, | 


former financial agent in the East for Fisk Univer- | 


sity, and he was entered upon his duties with much 


acceptance. 
THE INTERIOR 
Ohio ; 
STEUBENVILLE is rejoicing in the possession of a 

young pastor whose energy and consecration prom- 
ise well. The new pastor, Rey. C. C. Merrill, is a 
son of Rev. J. L. Merrill of Newbury, Vt., and is a 
graduate of Dartmouth, °94, and Yale Divinity 
School, '97. The ordination and installation oc- 
eurred Oct. 13. The council first dismissed the 
former pastor, Rey. Joel Swartz, D. D., who had 
been obliged to resign on account of continued ill 
health. The sermon was preached by Rey. J. R. 
Nichols, D. D. 

Illinois 

(For other Chicago news see page 612.} 


GLENCOE.—Rev. Moses Smith, after two years of 
failing eyesight, has become entirely blind and Oct. 
17 resigned his pastorate, to take effect Oct. 31. He 
has just completed nine years of service here, dur- 
ing which time more than 80 persons have been re- 
ceived into the church, nearly half on confession. 
His address for the present will continue to be this 
place. 


CHICAGO.—Plymouth. The pastor, Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus, is still at the sanitarium at Alma, Mich., | 


and for the most part confined to his room. The 
date for his return to his work cannot be as yet 
determined. 
Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Fellowship. Rey. A. B. Reed, 
an evangelist from Ohio, is holding a series of meet- 
ings for two weeks or more. Rey. F. M. Whitlock 
is pastor. A thousand invitations were printed and 
personally distributed by the ministers and helpers. 
The meetings are well attended and the interest is 
increasing. A number of young people have been 
reached. Southside is prospering under the lead- 
ership of Rev. Levi White. A substantial church 
building, erected by the German Lutherans a few 
years ago, has been purchased. It is a desirable 
location in the best residence part of the south 
division of the city. The church has changed its 
name and hereafter will be known as the Trinity. 

Michigan 

MINDEN Ciry, after being dead for two years 
without the hope of a resurrection, has come to life 
again. September a year ago Rey. C. C. Omans 
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visited the village at the request of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Mr. Omans was met with every 
discouragement, but after a year’s faithful work he 
is able to enter upon his second year with thanks- 
giving surrounded with a zealous band of members. 
Seventeen have been added, all on confession, dur- 
ing the year. 

DouGLas.—The pastor, Rev. J. T. Walker, hav- 


ing renewed his resignation, the church has ac- | 


cepted it and passed resolutions noting his ability 
and earnestness in pastoral work. Best wishes for 
the future were extended to him and his family. 


Wisconsin 

WHITEWATER.—At the annual meeting Oct. 4 
resolutions of sympathy with Rev. E. C. Barnard 
and expressive of regret for his resignation were 
passed. The continued ill health of the pastor com- 
pelled him to this step after a pastorate of eight 
years. Rey. B. C. Preston, the assistant pastor, is 
called to the full pastorate. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 

AvuRoRA.—The council for the ordination of Mr. 
M. J. Norton, pastor at Grandin, Mo., was held 
here, 300 miles distant, in connection with the 
meeting of the Springfield Association, Oct. 13, a 
former council called to meet at Grandin having 
failed to convene because of the inability of a large 
number to attend. 

St. Louis.—Compton Hill. The Bible class or- 
ganized for the study of the “social Scriptures ” will 
have at its disposal about 100 leading works bear- 
ing on sociology. The year’s study covers a wide 


and deeply interesting field of thought, viewed from | 


a standpoint new to many. 


Continued on page 630. 








Ladies’ 
Trimmed Hats 


No matter how exclusively trimmed a 
Hat may be, if it lacks a certain touch it 
hasn’t “Style.” And that’s just where 
the art of our Milliners is apparent—they 
give that refining touch—that daintiness 
for which our Hats are noted. 

There’s a style to our Hats that makes 
the woman who wears one feel satisfied 
with herself. She knows the Hat is right 
—correct in every detail. 

Best of All—Our prices are the lowest 
possible for High-Class Millinery. 


Trimmed Millinery Parlors—Second Floor. 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


The Leading Millinery House, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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Mother is Cured 


Taken with Congestion of the Liver 
and Kidney Trouble — Took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Improved at Once. 





‘*My mother was taken very sick with con- 
| gestion of the liver and kidney trouble. The 
| medicines given her did not afford relief and 
| we got her a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
| The very next day after she took the first dose 
| she began to improve and now she is well and 
| owes it all to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Mrs. D. A. 
| STONE, Winthrop, Me. 

“T have been a great sufferer with impure 
blood, which appeared in scrofulous humor. 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and the 
scrofula sores were soon completely healed. 
I have found no medicine that did me as much 
| good as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” A.W. MERRILL, 
| Kennebunkport, Me. Get only 


| Hi OO D’ S en 


The best—in fact The One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Get Hood’s. 


| 
’ H are the best after-dinner 
Hood s Pills pills, aid digestion. 25. 








| ; 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
SERVICES. 


PAUL 


FOR EVENING CHURCH SERVICE. 


Particularly appropriate at this time, when 
the International Lessons are following the 
life of this apostle. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Complete WITH MUSIC 


Adéres SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 
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EASY EASE. 


It is astonishing what a half of an inch will do for 
an Easy Chair. It is often the difference between dull- 
ness and beauty—between ordinary comfort and luxury. 

We study the decimals in easy chairframes. Every 
line and curve is adjusted to a nicety. We test them at 


the work. It is no accident with us that a 


chair is ultra-comfortable. It is the result of constant 
study and experiment. 
Among the large éollection of new frames is this bit 


of sumptuousness. On paper it looks like any other easy chair, but it is as far 
removed from the ordinary chair as light is from darkness. Try it and see why. 
And with its comfort it is essentially artistic in appearance. The winged lions’ 
heads on the handles are in full relief. So are the claw feet. The seat is 25 inches 
deep, supporting the body to the hinge of the knee. It is heavily upholstered. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS 





aTMANU- JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS CARPETS anD 


OPP. BOYLSTOM 





PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON sr., 


a 





Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


The movement of general merchandise is 
not as heavy as it was, although it is still of 
good proportions. The feeling of confidence 
among the mercantile classes, however, is as 
strong as at any time since the improvement 
started. At this season there is apt to be 
more or less of a lull, and the fever stricken 
Southern districts have contributed to quite 
an extent to reduce the movement of mer- 
chandise to those sections. Wool is more quiet 
and speculation in it has apparently ceased. 
Raw cotton is at its lowest, as are print cloths, 
and the business in dry goods is reported 
slower. 

Iron and steel works are very busy and bes- 
semer pig iron has had a substantial advance. 
Steel mills have enough orders booked to keep 
them busy away into 1898, and the steady in- 
crease in the production of iron is starting up 
many furnaces which have long remained in- 
active. The export movement of wheat is 
still large, but the shipments of Indian corn 
fell off sharply last week. 

Bank clearings throughout the United States 
last week aggregated $1,306,993,884, a decrease 
of less than one per cent. from the week pre- 
vious, but an increase of twenty-four per cent. 
over the same week last year. In the stock 
market speculation has been very dull, with a 
tendency towards lower prices. The public 
is not in the market, and it is hard to start up 
much enthusiasm over the large railroad earn- 
ings. As a matter of fact, it looks as though 
the market had discounted such earnings for 
the time being and the fear of Cuban troubles 
is just now a more potent factor. 





Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





LEADBEATER—MORRILL—In Conway Center, N. H., 
Oct. 19, by Rev. Ernest Hamlin Abbott of Fryeburg, 
Me., John Leadbeater of Alexandria, Va., and Mary 


Odell Morrill. 
Deaths 


DODGE—In Webster, N. H., Oct. 15, Alice Maude, only 
child of John R. and Grace B. Dodge, aged 15 yrs., 11 
mos., 4 dys. 

HALL—In Groton, Oct. 16, Sarah L., widow of Joseph 
F. Hall, aged 77 yrs., 8 mos. 

JOHNSON—In Northwood Narrows, N. H., Oct. 16, Mrs. 
Samuel S. Johnson, aged 75 years. 

PRATT—In Dorset, Vt., Oct. 8, Martha Pollard, wife 
of Rev. P. 8S. Pratt. 

SNOWDEN-—In Oskaloosa, Io., Oct. 16, Katherine D., 
wife of Rev. J. E. Snowden of Cedar Falls, aged 57 
years. 

WEEKS—In Greenland, N. H., Rufus W. Weeks, aged 
78 yrs., 1 mo., 19 dys. 








DEACON JAMES DURGIN 

Was born in West Newbury, Mass., Nov. 4, 1808, and 
died at his home in the same town, Sept. 28, 1897, where 
during nearly two-thirds of this long span of life he was 
a shoe manufacturer. In 1831 he was married to Martha 
Heath of Hampstead, N. H., with whom he lived almost 
sixty-seven years, and she with one son and six grand- 
children survive him. He was a deacon of the Second 
Congregational Church from 1855 until the time of his 
death, officiating at the communion only a short time 
before. To the church he was of great and continued 
help by faithful attendance, by his influence and by his 
means. He was a valued member of several fraternities. 
His character was singularly serene, kind and strong. 
Rarely has one passed on to the higher life in this com- 
mugity so universally beloved. The funeral, which was 
held at the homestead, was largely attended by associ- 
ates in business life and the church. Rev. Davis Foster, 
D. D., of Winehendon, formerly his pastor, and Rev. 
F. B. Noyes of the Second Church officiated. We can 
only say, ‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


GEORGE EDWARD LUTHER, ESQ., 
Died at his residence on Waterman St., Providence, 
Oct. 20, about noon. He had been severely ill for 
several weeks, but the nature of his disease was obscure. 
He has been an active business man in this city for 
eighteen years, well known among manufacturing jewel- 
ers as a-manh of enterprise and high sanding. 

For a time he resided in Brooklyn, N. Y., where he 
was a member of Dr. Storrs’s church. On coming to 
this city he went into business for himself, and carried it 
on with great assiduity and success. Men and women in 
his employ were warmly attached to him, and the spirit of 
the establishment was always friendly and harmonious. 
Some have been with him for many years, and have felt 
completely identified with the interests of the concern. 
He was in sy ays | log ee men, and a keen judge 
of character and ability. yherever there was a disposi- 
tion to work and wherever earnestness and skill were 
bxhibited he was ready to open the way and give the 
eest chance possible for advancement. 

Happy in his home, with a cheerful disposition and a 
warm heart, he entered into life with great enjoyment. 
and did much for the welfare of others. A’ faithful 
member of the Beneficent Church, premet at all its 
services, a lover of the Sunday school, where he gath- 
ered about him a large number of young men, who felt 
the sincerity of his friendship, his loss will be a heart- 
felt sorrow to both young and old. The circle of his 
own family have experienced a bereavement the more 
distressing because, till of late,so wholly unexpected. 
The sympathy of his friends and acquaintances, not 
only here but in Bristol, where he had a delightful sum- 
mer home, and in we other places where he was 
known will be called forth in their behalf. They have 
left them the treasure of an honored name and a life 
full of loving deeds, breathing good influence and seek- 
ing the happiness of others wherever he went. 

J. @. V. 
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(ilchrist & Co. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


TAILOR-MADE COATS. 


Absolutely correct in 
shape—perfect fit guaran- 
teed—made from superb 
quality, all-wool Kersey, 
in black, blue, green, wine 
and tan. This coat is 
silk lined throughout, 
has velvet rolling 
collar and is excellent 
value at 


$12.50. 


Coats in rough materials with high 
storm collars at same price. 


Ready to Wear Suits, S10 to $35 
Mourning Dresses, -- S10 to $40 
Ready to Wear Skirts - $2 to SIS 








Financial 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - - - = = 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 





STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
€OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
ti" COLLECTIONS MADE, 

“wp TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 





WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

iJ. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
“JOHN GAULT,§Manager Foreign Dept.; wen 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, =, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, ‘J Adrian Iselin, Jr.,§ 
George 8. Bowdoin, 4} Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, ° James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, | Alexander E. Orr, J 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman,} H. McK. Twombly,4 B: 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH, 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F. NEVILLE JACKSON, Esq., SECRETARY. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, loans on collat- 
erals, deals in American and other investment secur- 
ities, and offers its serviees as correspondent and 
financial agent to corporations, bankers and mer- 
chants. 





Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
r. ENGLAND, 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
MESSRS. FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, ESQ., CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN, ESQ. 








Kansas Land and Mortgages. | 

If you own Land or Mortgages in Kansas, and want to | 
sell, write me the location and particulars. I can sell for 
you. Cc. M. NIQUETTE, Osborne, Kansas. 
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Financial 


AN ATTRACTIVE SECURITY. 
SIX PER CEN’. GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Investment Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Payable Semi-Annually (January 1st 
and July 1st), 





At the Office of the Company, 160 Broadway, 


New York City. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $50,009. 


Total Issue of Bonds, $50,000, In Denomi- 
nations of $100.00, $50.00, $25.00 per Bond. 


THESE BONDS ARE OFFERED AT PAR, 


ASSETS ....ececcececceees - $114,150.60 
LIABILITIES ....cecccecsees 19,087.41 
SURPLUS ..wccocccccccescee 94,163.19 


The Metropolitan Investment Company of New 
York was organized for the purpose of building 
and buying first-class houses and building lots at 
low prices and disposing of same on the installi- 
ment plan. Its operations are confined to the 
choice properties of the Metropolitan District— 
that is, within a radius of forty miles of New 
York. Property in this district always commands 
good prices, and good returns are obtained. 
Twenty-eight houses are now in course of con- 
struction, to be sold on easy payments, thus in- 
suring good prices, far in excess of cash prices. 
The Company has given deeds to over 5,000 
pieces of property, and in crder to procure capital 
with which to increase its present prosperous 
business, and at the same time afford the stock- 
holders and general investing public a chance to 
participate in the benefits accruing to the Com- 
pany by becoming bondholders, it has decided to 
issue $50,000 in 6% Gold Ponds, secured by the 
equities in real estate belonging to the Company. 

There are many ways of investing money with 
the expectation of a fair return, and the only 
risk assumed by the investor is as to the genuine- 
ness of the security. That in itself is of supreme 
importance. The bonds of the Metropolitan In- 
vestment Company represent what is, in fact, 
the only absolute security, the only property not 
subject to fluctuation or deterioration, but always 
steadily advancing in value, namely, improved 
Real Estate. 

These bonds are within the reach of the hum- 
blest investor, and any one who has had dealings 
with this Company will appreciate the value of 
this investment and its absolute security. 


METROPOLITAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 





If You Have Any Money 
to spend you will need the new 
DOLLAR CHECKS, 
Sold singly or in Books of different de- 
nominations; owner draws them for 
any amount, signs them himself; his owa 
check, yet a certified obligation of the 
Check Bank. Good everywhere on this 
continent; payable at the Bank ef 

New York, N. B. A. 
Sold without charge at present. Same 
system as the celebrated 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES, 


which are drawn in Sterling, negotiable 
the world over. 


Send for circulars to Agency of - 


The Cheque Bank, Ld., 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 


Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. ¥, 


8” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 








on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my,books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HATCH & FooTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 


Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Do you want your mone to earn it 

BY, safely? If so Write for highest bank 
o 
cnet 











timonials. Rob’t E. Strahorn 
Go. Equitable Building, Boston. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FAOT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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WAVERLY was organized in 1865, and dedicated 
its first house of worship the next year. This build- 
ing has grown into a new structure, the remodeling 
and rebuilding having cost about $3,000. The new 
edifice, with its fully furnished auditorium, lecture- 
room, vestibules and kitchen, was dedicated Oct. 17. 
The Methodists and Baptists united in the service, 
putting even standing room at a premium and many 
were turned away. By a happy coincidence Secre- 
tary Douglass, who preached the dedicatory sermon, 
selected the same text—Ezek. 47: 12—that Dr. 
Lyman Whiting, now of Charlemont, Mass., used 
at the dedication in 1866. The historical sketch 
read by a member was of special interest. The 
prayer was offered by the beloved pastor, Rev. J. E. 
Brereton. So nearly had the enterprise been com- 
pleted before the dedication that a balance of only 
$200 was needed, and this amount was raised. The 
church was never more prosperous than now. 

BELLEVUE.—Exercises celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of organization and of the dedication of a 
new house of worship were recently held. This 
building has been erected to replace the one almost 
destroyed by fire last May. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. M. Turner, who has been pastor since 
the burning of the building. An interesting his- 
torical sketch was read by Mrs. Warren, the only 
surviving charter member. The new building is 
spoken of as “a model of convenience and simple 
elegance,” and one of which “every citizen has a 
right to be proud.” 

MARSHALLTOWN.—AIl services were given up, 
Oct. 17, to Miss Emily Wheeler, daughter of the 
late Dr. C. H. Wheeler, a pioneer missionary and 
long the president of Harpoot College. Miss 
Wheeler was eye-witness of the late Armenian 
massacres, and pictures the exhibitions of Christian 
courage and the marvelous escapes from Turkish 
tortures so vividly as to hold rapt attention. 

MOORLAND.—Mizpah church has been organized 
in Fulton township, Webster County, and a canvass 
for a building fund is going on. The pulpit will be 
supplied by the pastor at Moorland, Mr. W. D. 
King. 


EAGLE GROVE.—Reyv. N. F. Douglas has just | 


entered upon his second year of work. Since his 
coming there have been 28 accessions, 21 on con- 


fession. The members are united in supporting the | 


pastor and the outlook is encouraging. 

FOREST City.—Rev. W. B. Sanford has closed 
the first six months of his pastorate. During this 
time there were 26 additions to the membership, 
$125 were expended in repairs and 24 additional 
opera-chairs were provided. 

BONDURANT has recently repainted its building, 
repaired its sidewalks and purchased a new organ. 
The money for these improvements was all raised 
without incurring debt. 

GREEN ISLAND.—Several conversions have re- 
sulted from special meetings conducted by the pas- 
tor, Rey. S. A. Wheelwright, assisted by Rev. S. B. 
Radcliff. ° 

llinnesota 


BURTRUM.—Accessions have greatly strength- 
ened the working force, a Junior C. E. Society is do- 
ing efficient work, and the church is gaining strength. 
It is the only English-speaking one in the commu- 


nity. Services have been interrupted on account | 


of diphtheria. The out-station, Grey Eagle, has 
been strengthened by accessions, and congrega- 
tions have increased. Diphtheria has interfered 
with the services here also. 

FAIRMONT.—At the dedication of the new edifice, 
Oct. 10, Rev. J. E. Smith of Minneapolis preached 
the sermon, and Rey. Messrs. Robert McCune, R. S. 
Cross and the pastor, J. P. Dickerman, assisted in 
the services. The new -building costs $6,000, and 
will seat 500 people. It has all the.modern con- 
veniences. The church was organized in 1868, and 
leads the denomination in that section of the State. 

Fosston.—Rey. C. F. Blomquist has closed his 
work here and at the out-station, McIntosh. Some 
discouragement is felt, and other denominations 
are trying to enter the field, which is too small for 


another church. Efforts are made to secure a pas- 


tor, and it is expected that he will be on the ground 


atonce. Rey. H. P. Fisher of Crookston has visited | 


here, holding services and giving counsel. 


APPLETON is united and flourishing. At Cor- 
rell, the out-station, a meeting house has been | 


erected, and the church will worship in it at once, 
completing the inside later. Much credit is due 
Rev. E. C. Lyons, who has labored unweariedly. 


WINONA.—Second. No council for ordination in | 
southern Minnesota for years has been so refreshing | 
as that of Mr. H. H. Stutson, Oct. 12. Intellec- | 
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tually, theologically and spiritually the candidate 
won highest commendation. 

PARK Rapips.—Rey. Esther Smith has closed 
her work here, to the regret of the people, and a 
new pastor is desired. Progress has been made, 
but the church has not yet recovered from the set- 
back of the hard times. 


Kansas 

HIAWATHA is realizing excellent results from its 
plan of contributing to the C.H.M.S. Last De- 
cember the church undertook to pay the entire 
grant to a frontier worker in the State, regarding 
him as its missionary and receiving frequent letters 
from him. Gradually the members, men and 
women alike, have become much interested in this 
work and worker. At the recent regular mission- 
ary meeting it was unanimously decided to con- 
tinue the plan, which brings largely increased con- 
tributions. 

WICHITA.—Plymouth is united and growing. 
Under the leadership of the new pastor, Rev. H. E. 
Thayer, each department of the church is soa, en- 
larging and improving that the present building is 
inadequate for its needs. 

LITTLE RIVER has arranged to have its pastor 
draw his salary at the bank regularly when due. 
This church has one of the best Sunday schools in 
the State, and a prosperous branch in the country. 


MANHATTAN gave over $6 per resident member 





for benevolences last year. The work so prospers | 
that twice the present room is needed to accommo- | 


date its Sunday school. 
Nebraska 


OMAHA.—First. The joint meeting of the W. B. 
M. I. and the W. H. M. U. of Nebraska was held 


here, Oct. 12-14, with good attendance and a help- | 


Continued on page 631. 
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A Simple 
Story....... 


For fifty-eight years made 
on honor —sold on merit. 
Factory and warerooms are 
combined. Result — reason. 
able prices. 


C 
MK pris 


are famous for the singing 
quality of tone, as well as for 
their general excellence. We 
invite correspondence. Send 
for our handsome illustrated 
catalogue. 
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A. M. McPHAIL PIANO co.| 
786 Washington Street, | 
Boston, Mass. | 
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WRIGHT’S 
GENUINE 


Made in two pieces, 
shirt and drawers. 
The only way a 
Under- 


‘Sanitary 
wear can be made. 
It is convenient. 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. 


Gaze’s Tours 


EUROPE tre ORIENT 
7 ae PALESTIN Mediterranean 


Route 
PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS 
TouRS under personal escort. ALL EXPENSES—#480 
to 8875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, MOROCCO, 
ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALES 








| TINE, TURKEY, ete. 


ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired 
tour—EUROPE, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE 


| WoRLD. Choice Rooms all Ocean Steamers 





W. H. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


THE HOLY LAND. 


SELECT SPRING TOUR TO ‘THE EAST, 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY, 1898. 


Under the care of Dr. Selah Merrill, whose intimate 

acquaintance with Bible lands will make his services 

invaluable to those who put themselves under his care. 
For circular giving particulars, address 


DR. SELAH MERRILL, 
Andover, Mass. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








Opposite Grace Church. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 





“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospi- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely mgg with 


| in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 


as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


 GREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class , all respects; home 
’. 





| comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M. 
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THE 


HIGHEST POINT 
EFFICIEN(Y“°FONOMY 
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—for all uses. 
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EASIEST TO REGULATE, 
REQUIRE THE 
SMALLEST AMOUNT 
OF PERSONAL ATTENTION 
AND GIVE 
PERFECT SATISFACTION 
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Continued from page 630. 


ful program. Addresses were made by Mrs. H. 8. 
Caswell, Rev. Josiah Poeton, Supt. Harmon Bross, 
Rev. F. A. Warfield, the pastor, and Rey. Dr. 8. W. 
Butler. Though neither organization had raised as 
much as hoped for, the offerings showed deep inter- 
est and a spirit of sacrifice, and all gained renewed 
hope and courage. 

NELIGH.—Mrs. H. 8. Caswell and Supt. Harmon 
Bross gave valuable assistance Oct. 17. It was 
H. M. rally day, and the pastor, Rev. J. F. Bacon, 
had made careful preparation. Though the weather 
was unfavorable, successful services were held, the 
afternoon being devoted to Gates College, the Y. M. 
Cc. A. and Y. W. C. A. Collections, including the 
gift of the woman’s society, will aggregate $100. 

LONG PINE, still pastorless, is maintaining its 
Sunday school and prayer meeting with interest 
and efficiency. The Y. P. 8. C. E. is helpful in 
many ways. An interesting work is developing 14 
miles away, near the Cuba post office, where a 
church is likely to be organized soon which can be 
yoked with Long Pine under one pastor. 


ARCADIA will soon make an effort to complete 
the payment of a long-standing debt. The young 
men are active in sustaining the new Y. M.C. A. 
The pastor, Rev. J. F. Smith, continues his work at 
the North Mission Sunday school, but finds many 
discouragements on account of the coming in of 
other denominations, 


North Dakota 

GRAND Forks, since the resignation of Rev. I. B. 
Tracy, has been unsupplied. It plans to repair its 
building, putting in a new furnace and foundation 
wall, and to prepare for an advance movement under 
anew pastor not later than next spring. The field 
is an inviting one and will doubtless become one of 
the strongest in the State. 

DwiGcut.—Rey. E. E. Saunders is rejoicing over 
the interest manifested in his work. His two 
churches have contributed liberally toward the 
endowment of Fargo College. When the canvass 
is completed they hope to raise at least $1,000 for 
this object. 

COOPERSTOWN.—Revy. E. 


Melville, Pingree and Buchanan Oct. 24. He not 


only proves a helpful pastor in his own field, but has | 
at heart the interests of the whole State, often giv- | 








8S. Shaw supplied at | 


ing a Sunday, with the consent of his people, to such | 


work. 

An effort ig being made by the churches and 
friends of Fargo College to pay off its floating in- 
debtedness. Dr. Pearsons has generously agreed 
to allow the money received for that purpose to be 


applied on the endowment, provided property which | 


is now held by the college shall be sold and an equal 
amount be placed in the endowment fund. 
Church, Fargo, observed College Day Oct. 10, Hon. 


Knowlton being the speakers.—Supt. E. H. Stick- | 


ney spent Oct. 17 at Fosston, guiding the church | 


through a difficult crisis. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SAN JosE.—Rev. HM. Tenney is giving a de- 
lightful and instructive series of Sunday evening | 
lectures on the Holy Land, presenting by stereop- 
ticon fine views of Palestine. Great interest is 
manifested. 

BENECIA.—Reyv. Samuel Weyler’s course of ser- 
mons on Municipal and Judicial Government is 
attracting large numbers to the church. In a re- 
cent prelude he considered Mob’s Law and Law’s 
Mob. 


Five years ago the average salary per annum in 
the H. M. churches of the State was $815. This 
year it is $615. The shrinkage is about equally di- 
vided between the churches and the Missionary 
Society. During the past year 24 of the stronger 
churches sent missionary boxes which, with indi- 
vidual gifts, amounted to $1,200. The total amount 
from the State was $13,700, the largest in its 
history. 

Oregon 

Hoop RIverR.—Riverside. Rev. J. L. Hershner 
has entered upon his fourth year’s pastorate. In 
the three years the membership has more than 
trebled. 

EUGENE.—Revy. Raymond C. Brooks has begun 
his second year. Since his coming 37 members 
have been added. 


Washington 


SEATTLE.—Plymouth. The prayer meeting Oct. 
7 was given up to the six societies, each being con- 
sidered in a paper or an address. The people are 


thoroughly interested in benevolent work. 
PULLMAN.—The parsonage is being enlarged and 


First | 


put in order for the new pastor, Rev. H. C. Mason 
of Vancouver, B. C., who began work Oct. 10. 


Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during three weeks ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 





individual receipts............ccsecsseceeescecs £52.90 
Previously acknowledged..........+.ssssseseeee 25, 45 
BOOM so ccccccccccnseccsscdceseabeswsscecvcsaceese $25,081.65 





FoR PAIN, , HEMORRHAGE, experiences teaches— 
Pond’s Extract. No druggist can make Pond’s Ex- 
tract. 


THROAT CoMFORT.—Best at night; freedom from 
dryness and all tickling sensations may be secured 
by a small dose of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Bal- 
sam. Public speakers, singers and professional 
men find it of great use. Sweet and pleasant to the 
taste. Sold everywhere. 


NEW Luxury.—If our readers would like to 
know the full measure of comfort which can be put 
into an easy-chair, let them drop into the Paine 
furniture warerooms on Canal Street and see the 


new frame which bas been introduced this season. | 
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We give an engraving of it today in our advertising | 
| will find it a most satisfactory investment. 


columns, but the luxury of sucha seat can only be 
experienced by actual | tr ial of it. 


TOUR TO Gerry: SBURG AND WASHINGTON.— 
An eight-day personally conducted excursion has 
been arranged by the New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts Granges to Philadelphia, Harrisburg (to 


attend the Annual Session, National Grange), Get- | 
tysburg, Harper’s Ferry, Washington and New | 


York, leaving Tuesday, Nov. 9. 
transportation, 
every expense $28 from Boston, Worcester or Provi- 
dence ; $27 from Fall River; $26 from New London, 


Tickets covering | 
meals, hotel accommodations and | 


Ct.; and $22 from New York. For itinerary giving | 


full particulars address E. C. Hutchinson, secretary 
New Hampshire State Grange, Milford, N. H., E. D. 
Howe, Master Massachusetts Grange, Marlboro, 
Mass., or A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





China Dinner Services. 


We have recently landed from Mintons’, 
Haviland, the Royal Worcester and the 
Cauldon potteries examples of their rich 
designs of Dinner Services and Course 
Sets, from which we send special orders to 
be made with family initial, monogram 
or crest—heirloom sets for children and 


| grandchildren. 
O. W. Francis, Pres. H. C. Simmons and Prof. P. G. | 


The shapes and designs of these costly 
examples are superb and will interest 


those who appreciate and desire such | 
furnishings. 
In the Dinner Set Department will also 
| be found the largest, most valuable and 


comprehensive exhibit, comprising all 


| grades, from the ordinary to the most ex- 





pensive, and having many “stock pat- 
terns” matchings can be had readily 
for years to come, an advantage appreci- 
ated by experienced housekeepers. The 
costly sets, ordered specially made to 
order with crests, initials, ete., can only 
be matched to order, which requires about 
15 weeks for the importation order. 

Fine Lamps. Many new designs added 
the past week, $5 to $50. 

Rich Cut Glass. Specimens just re- 
ceived of the diamond finish cuttings, 
none finer made. Specially adapted for 
Bridal Gifts. 

INSPECTION 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


Crockery, China, Glass and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 


INVITED. 
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OUR 


‘“ Knockabout”’ 


School and Play Suit 
FOR LADS. 


Sizes, 5 to 14 Years. 


$5.00. 


HIS suit is substantially trimmed with 
tough and durable linings, threads etce., 
and the seams are double stitched and stayed 
with tape, rendering them impossible to rip. 
The trousers are fitted with our patent 
“Cavalry” or double knee, and extra pieces 
and buttons accompany each suit. 
Our ‘‘Knockabout” suit is gotten up to 
resist hard and unremitting usage, and parents 











HE NAME “KNOCKABOUT ” is original 
with us, being our own idea and copyright, 

and the cloth used in the manufacture of the 
suits, which is made especially for us, is sub- 
jected to the most vigorous examination and 
test for purity of fiber, strength of weave, and 
careful blending of its non-soiling and non-fad- 
ing colors, before we allow a yard of it te be cut. 


A.SHUMAN 


& CO. 
human 








Boston. 








ANIMATED PICTURES 


For Churches, Endeavor and League 
Societies, Fairs, Festivals, Lodges, etc. 


The most popular and attractive 
entertainments for old and young 
now before the public. . . . 


New England Kinematoscope Co. 


Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., 


L. A. BOSWORTH, Manager. BOSTON. 

















MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 
SNUFF 


CURES CATARRH 

It has never been equalled for the instant relief of 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures Deaf- 
ness, restores lost sense of smel!. Sixty yrs. on the mar- 
ket. Price 25 cts, at all Druggists or by mai! postpaid. 
B.C. Keith, Mfr... Cleveland, ©. 








Health’s Complexion 


“Bathene” is not a medicine. It is 
Nature’s pure antiseptics, prepared in tablet 
form to be dissolved in the bath or wash- 
bowl. It assists Nature in aS the 
skin and keeping it healthy and sweet. Itd 
odorizes perspiration. Send five: 2-cent stamps 
and we will send you two dozen tablets. 
HOUSEHOLD NEcESSITY Co., New York City. 














Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 
Aug. '97 (on new principle—“Man- 
tels” superceded). Indestructible. 
economic, handsome, $1.50. I sell 
consumers express prepaid, till 
local agent ap pointed. 
A. G. MOR EY LaGrange, IIL 


In writing Morey name this paper. 





“A FAIR FACE CANNOT 
ATONE FOR AN UNTIDY 
HOUSE.” USE - 


"SAPOLIO 
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Clearance Sale of 


Carpets 


We are about to make 
extensive alterations in 
our stores, and in order 
to make the room re- 
quired we offer a very 
large stock of KIDDER- 
MINSTERS, TAPES- 
TRIES, VELVETS and 
BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS, ART 
SQUARES, MATTINGS 
and LINOLEUMS for the 
next THIRTY DAYS at 
very low prices. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & GO 


163 to 169 Washington Street 
Near Cornhill, Boston 























ELY’S CREAM BALM is a positivecure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York « ity. 











AT ALL TIMES DELICIOUS 
You could never tire of 
an Camp’s peter 
Pork and Beans 


—Prepared with Tomato Sauce— 
A convenient and satisfying meal—open the can 
and it’s ready toeat. A delightful popes for hasty 


luncheons. Accept no imitation. klet free, Send 
6c for postage on sample can. 
VAN CAMP PACKINC CO., 
324 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese— 
a toothsome product. 


Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 

Give this new Oilatrial. Askfor Peter egcck 8 Oiland see 


that the bottle -- a flat, oval one --bears our name as azents. 
Notice the date in peforated letters at tottom of the latel. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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Weekly Register 
Calls 
BEACH, Sam’I J., Cedar kaiis, Io., to Mitchelville. 


BRUNDAGE, Birchard F., Ross’ Memorial Ch., Port 
BUFFS? Mich., to Oxford. 


cepts. 
BU Air parvey 8., Port Huron, Mich., to Almont. 
CARLSON 
orkens th. -, Woodstock. Accep 
LARK, Chas., West Ch., Taunton, Mass., to Ward Hill. 
COMO T, Jas. W., formerly of Christian Ch., Irving- 
ton, Ind., ‘to First Ch. -, Marion. Accep 
CROSS, Roland S., to remain ‘another Far at Monti- 
cello, Minn. 
D AV TES, Jas. Thy remain another year at Plankinton, 


| Acce 

| DECKER Francis H., North Ch., Providence, R. L., ac- 
b fa »ts call - Ww esterly. 
| 
| 





ER, Jos. A., formerly “ Plymouth Ch., Omaha, 
a to East Ch. ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HA ARRIS, a magi A., Gray’s Lake, Ill., to Mukwonago, 
Wis. Acc eee 
| Se Wesley C., Auburn, R.1L., to Wells River, | 


| 

| HOLBROOK, ira A., First and Union es pena, 
| »to U Jdall, Kan. Accepts, to begin Jan. 

HOLERY _ John B., to remain another year Ps Howard 
| JC we as, Fred V., recently of San Mateo, Cal., to Hay- 


rds, 
KIDD, Wm. D., San Rafael, Cal., to Cottonwood.. Ac- 
Ss. 
| LOCK WOOD, John W. H., Kennewick, Wn., to Leaven- 
| worth. Accepts. 
| LONGENECKER, Geo. W., V 
| _ ville, Wis, Accepts. 
| McCLELL AN, Geo. M., formerly financial agent ip the | 
East for Fisk University, to First Ch., Memphis, 
uEnnian pa ing i> 
ran pemen > a, Cal, to 
turner’ Falls Mass hace ay of Ventur t 
d UL, Chas, rece, A) t 
Worthington, Am bots. atly of Minneapolis, Minn., to 
| PRESTON, *-yant C., asst. peoter, Whitewater, Wis., 
to the he 
.wil pastorate. Acc 


. Andover, O., to Neills- 


epts 
(ee STON, fart L., rec aty of MeCook, Neb., to May- | 


flower C h. ., Sioux t ity, I 
eae, Wm. T., recently ot Plano, Iil., to Cumberland, 


| REIGER, F. a , to neeky hed six months at Cathay and 
Sykeston, N.D. Acc 

| ROWE, Geo. C., Plymouth Ch., Charleston, 8.C., to | 

| Tradd St. Mission, same city. Accept 

| SIMS, F. W.,formerly of Thomasville, Ga., to St. John’s 
a. h., Sprin field, Mass. Accepts. 
AYER, enry E., Wichita, Kan. ., to Plymouth Ch., 

| eo city. Acc epts, and has begun work. 

| THORP, Chas. N., asst. pastor First Ch., Rutland, Vt., 
to Oswe zo, N.Y. Accepts, and is already at work. 

TITUS, erbert R., formerly of Vergennes, Vt., to 

j a Indoe Falls. Ace epts, and is at work. 

| WALKER, John T., recently of Douglas, Mich., to Bar- 
Ker Memorial Ch., * Grand apids. Accepts. 


| WHALEY, Adam D., Boltonville, Wis., to Dorr and | 


Cc Sorintin ‘Mich. Acce epts. 
WILSON, John J., Clear Creek Ch., Wheaton, Kan., to 
remain another year 
Ordinations and Installations 
| So Wm. C., 0. Gorham, N. H., Oct. 19. Sermon, 


Rev E, Adams, father at the candidate; other | 


parts, hee, Messrs. P. Miller, Sampson Nichols, 
B. Carruthers, S. 8. York. 

BEARDS SLEY, Frank G., o. Salem, Io., Sept. 16. 

HAYW ARD, Chas. E., 7. Jericho Center, Vt., Oct. 20. 
Sermon, Dr. Edward Hawes; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

. B. Tenney, C. W. Clark, P. M. Snyder, T. D. Bacon, 
H. Merrill. 

KNIGHT. W m., #. Central Ch., Fall River, Mass., Oct. 
20. Sermon, “pr. W. E. Barton; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Eldridge Mix, D. D., W. H. Davis, D. D:, F. J. 
Van Horn, M. C. Julien, Ps x. y. Lyman. 

LONGMAN, G. Claude, o. ohns, Mich, Oct. 13. 
Sermon, Pres. W. G. apesey, ®». D.; other parts, Dr. J. 
L. Daniels and Rev. Messrs. W. B. Millard, J. A. 
Blaisdell, W. C. Allen, E. B. Allen, F. A. Stephens. 


NORTON, Milton J., 0. Aurora, Mo., Oct. 13. Ke 2 


Dr. W. M. Jones; other parts, Rev. Messrs 
Wray, E. E. Flint, ‘J. H. J. Price. 

PYLE, ‘Hezekiah L., o. and i. Olean, N. Y., Oct. 21. 
Sermon, wr UN. Packard, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Me <5 Me E. . Hall, A. L. Smalley, Ethan Curtis, L. H. 
Cobb, D. 
RAIC HE, Sasens L., 0. a ee h Ch. " Haverhill, Mass., 
Oct. 19. a a Rev. T. A. Coté; other parts, 


Rev. Messrs. J. D. 1A. Tag D.D., G. L. Gleason, 


Geo. Benedict, C. H, Vessot. 
Resignations 
BARNARD, a C., Whitewater, Wis. 
SWELL, Jas. , Hartt. ford, Wis. 
FOSTER. Guy “whitewater, Col. 
GARDNER, ustin, Warren, 


GROVE,Claude E. . Brightwood Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., 


to resume his studies. 
LARKIN, J. Wallace, Harvard, Neb., to take effect Dec. 


3. 
NORTON, Edwin F., Almont, Mich., to become princi- 

nal of the academy’ at Middlebury, N. ¥; 

TMAN, Henry i‘ ., St. Luke’s Ch., Elmira, N. Y., to 

(os effect Dec. 1. 

FA0u Benj. F., + aaa Falls, Minn. 
AM, Wm. T., Plano, Ml. 

ae Chas. G., Allendale, Bass River and Eastman- 

ville, Mich. 
SMITH, Moses, Glencoe, Ill., after nine years’ service. 
WATT, Thos. E., First and Bethel Chs., Alva, Okl. 


Churches Organized 


CAMP RUSSELL, Okl., rec. 10 Oct., 15 members. 
FULTON, lo., Mizpah Ch., 1 Oct., 24 members. Yoked 
with Moorland under Rev. W. D. King. 


Miscellaneous 


BAXTER, Geo. W., and wife were recently surprised by 


| alarge number of their parishioners at Knoxville, Io., 
who gathered at the parsonage to celebrate the anni- 


versary of their marriage. 7 guests left behind | 


| 
} pinbstantial ev Hone es of good wi 
ELL, C. W., of Rosalia, W. n. -, has added to his 
ie charg - the ¢ Saree at Farmington. 
CHER INGTON, Reid B., will close his efficient work in 
| the Big Be Bend country and begin at Tekoa and W ard- 
ner, } ; 
FREEZE, “arthor S., closed his work at Milford, Me., 
| Oct. 3., and preac ‘hing services will probably be dis- 
continued durin the winter. 
| PRE STON, Alice E., who has done valuable evangelistic 
work in Waterford, Guildhall, Granby, Troy, St. Johns- 
bury Center and Burke, Vt., died Sept. 20 at her home 
in Landers, Pa. She was a gifted, consecrated and 
successful worker. 





MESSRS. GILCHRIST & Co. announce in another | 


column some excellent values in tailor-made coats. 


These garments are guaranteed by them to be abso- | 


lutely correct in shape, perfect fitting and made of 

| the best material. They are beautifully lined and 

are excellent wearing garments for the fall and 
winter. 


C. A., Montreal, Can., to Sy racuse, Sicily. Ac- | 


arl 2. Swedish Ch., Portland, Ct., to | 
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THE CURE OF ASTHMA. 


| pe REE EN 
NERVOUS AND BRONCHIAL. 
| 


From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress of 
Medical Science in Lung Diseases. 

| Nervous asthma is characterized by wheez- 
ing respiration and great difficulty of expell- 
| ingtheairfromthelungs. Its name is derived 
| from the Greek, and means to gasp for breath. 
It occurs in paroxysms or fits, which generally 
come on after midnight and last until morn- 
|ing. The wheezing sound is produced by a 
constriction of the smaller bronchial tubes, 
caused by spasm. The expectoration during 
| the attack is generally frothy, but becomes 
thicker as the attack passes off. 

| There are many varieties of asthma, but in 
pure nervous cases a person goes to bed feel- 
| ing as well as usual, and drops off quietly to 
| Sleep, but is suddenly awakened after mid- 
| night by a most distressing attack of want 
| of breath. His chest feels compressed; he 
| breathes with difficulty, and with a rattling 
| or whistling sound; calls for fresh air; his 
face becomes turgid or livid, his eyes staring, 
| and his skin bathed in perspiration. 

Once set up, asthma is very obstinate and 
tenacious in its hold. It keeps returning in 
| renewed attacks. It occurs at all ages, but is 

| more frequent in women than men. Asth- 
_matic people for the most part are nervous 
| and excitable, but gifted with energy, resolu- 
{ tion and attainments beyond the average. Its 
| effects upon the system are very serious. It 
impoverishes the blood, deranges the circula- 
| tion, ruptures and dilates the tubes producing 
emphysema, and ends in dangerous enlarge- 
| ment of the right side of the heart. 

Bronchial asthma is the chronic condition 
in which nervous asthma usually ends. As 
the bronchial mucous membrane becomes al- 
tered in structure by the repetition of the 
asthmatic attacks, it pours forth a thick and 
tenacious sputum which has all the character- 
istics of chronic bronchial disease, which may 
merge into any of the forms of chronic, dry or 
consumptive bronchitis. In other words, we 
have the same varieties of asthma that we have 
of bronchitis. 

The treatment necessary to cure nervous 
and bronchial asthma must be applied directly 
to the inflamed linings of the bronchial tubes. 
We must act on the air and through the air 
| which the patient breathes, It must be made 
| the carrier of healing remedies directly into 
the sore lungs and wounded bronchial tubes. 

The cure of asthma by my medicated air 
| treatment is rapid and permanent. The spas- 

modic attacks are quickly arrested by it, the 
inflammation of the bronchial tubes subdued 
and their abrasions and ulcerations healed. 
| Immediate relief results in all purely nervous 
| cases, and radical cure by perseverance in 
almost every case of bronchial asthma. No 
other treatment known to medical science has 
| ever been attended with such success, and it 
is not possible for me to conceive that any 
other is rational or can succeed. 

There are hundreds of thousands of people 
in this country afflicted with asthmatic and 
| bronchial disease and threatened with con- 


| sumption because of it, who can be saved from 
that danger and restored to health by antisep- 
| tie air treatment, who are surely doomed with- 
out it. 
I have written a book on the lungs in which 
I describe the treatment of all lung complaints, 
and tell people who suffer from them just what 
| they require to know and must do to regain 
| health. 
Signed 


ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
117 W. 45th St., New York. 
Note.—Readers of Congregationalist will 
receive Dr. Hunter’s book free on applying 
to him at above address. 
| (To be continued.) 
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Books of the Week 


W. A. Wilde & Co. Boston. 
SuE ORcuTT. By Charlotte M. Vaile. pp. 335. 
00. 

A SUCCESSFUL VENTURE. By Ellen D. Deland. 
pp. 340. $1.50. 
MIDSHIP a JACK. 

290. $1.25, 
GUARDING THE BORDER. 
son. pp. 365. $1.50. 
OVER THE ANDES. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 

pp. 370. $1.50. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
ELEMENTS OF CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY. By 
William Nottling. pp. 62. 36 cents. 
THE PLANT BABY AND ITs FRIENDS. By Kate L. 
Brown. pp. 155. 48 cents. 
READING COURSES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Fred L. Pattee. pp. 55. 36 cents. 
POLYHYMNIA. By J. W. Tufts. pp. 242. $1.12. 


Lothrop Publishing Co. Bosto 
ONCE UPON A TIME. By Mary E. Wilkins. pp. 
187. $1.00. 
PHRONSIE PEPPER. By Margaret Sidney. pp. 
437. $1.50. 
His First CHARGE. 
308. $1.25. 
TOM PICKERING OF ’SCUTNEY. 
pp. 282. $1.25 


By Charles L. Morton. pp. 
By Everett T. Tomlin- 


By Faye Huntington. pp. 
By Sophie Swett. 





Ginn & Co. Boston. 
QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By P. N. 
Evans, Ph. D. pp. 83. 55 cents. 
THE STUDY OF MEDL&VAL History. By M.S 
Getchell. pp. 73. 65 cents. 
PHYSICAL EXPERIMENTS. By A. P. Gage, Ph. D. 
pp. 97. 45 cents. 
STORIES OF INSECT LIFE. By C. M. Weed. pp. 
54. 30 cents. 
Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
FLINT. By Maud W. Goodwin. pp. 362. $2.00. 
ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE PURITAN COAST. 
By E H. Garrett. pp. 221. $2.00. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
DRE AMS IN HOMESPUN. By Sam W. Foss. pp. 
221. $1.50. 
Richard G. Badger & Co. 
THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE CAR. 
pp. 59. $1.00. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
WHEREFORE, O Gop? By Charles Herbert. pp. 
32. 35 cents. 

THE CHRISTFILLED LIFE. By C. C. Hall, D. D. 
pp. 31. 35 cents. 
TRUE WOMANHOOD. 
pp. 44. 35 cents. 
THE SOUL’S QUEST AFTER GOD. 
bott, D.D. pp. 29. 35 cents. 
By THE STILL WATERS. By J. R. Miller, D. D. 

pp. 32. 35 cents. 
SELF-CULTURE. By W. E. Channing, D.D. pp. 
66. 35 cents. 
SHIPS AND HAVENS. 
pp. 37. 35 cents. 
GIVING WHAT WE HAVE. 
say. pp. 32. 35 cents. 
Or INTERCOURSE WITH Gop. 
pp. 32. 35 cents. 
HEAVENLY RECOGNITION. By Rey. T. D. Tal- 
mage, D.D. pp. 29. 35 cents. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE PERSONAL Equation. By H. T. Peck. pp. 


377. $1.50. 
ALAN RANSFORD. By Ellen D. Deland. pp. 281. 
By Brander Mat- 


Boston 
By J. U. Lloyd. 


By Henry van Dyke, D. D. 


By J. B. Saint-Jure. 


$1.50. 
OUTLINES IN LOCAL COLOR. 
thews. pp. 240. $1.50. 
ARS RECTE VIVENDI. By G. W. Curtis. pp. 136. 
PASTE JEWELS. 
$1.00. 
JOHN sOMEOM, Jr. By Katrina Trask. pp. 


By John K. Bangs. pp. 202. 





CE L En K \TE D TRIALS. By H. L. Clinton. pp. 626. 
$2. 


Stu prond AND anno. By Sarah P. McL. Greene. 
pp. 276. ‘ 

Charles Scrilmer’s Sons. New York. 
BERQUIN. By Elizabeth G. Crane. pp. 110. $1.00. 
THE KING OF a Broncuos. By C. F. Lummis. 

pp. 254. $1.2 

THIS COUNTRY “OF OURS. 
pp. 360. $1.50. 

THE SUBCONSCIOUS SELF. 
M.D. pp. 171. 

LITERARY LOVE LETTERS AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Robert Herrick. pp. 245. 75 cents. 

THE _ ORE eOR, By Benjamin Swift. pp. 271 
$1.56 

Tinee BY SIEGE. 
294. $1.25. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. New York 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. By M. C. ” Balfour. 
pp. 396. $1.00. 

ROBERT E. ry By H. A. White, Ph. D., D. D. 
pp. 467. $1.5 

roe pinraairs. 
$2.( 

ence: SAYINGS OF 
and edited by Helen K. Johnson. 
193,188. $2.00. 

F. A. Stokes Co. New York. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME FAMOUS MEN. By 
the author of “ How to Be Happy Though Mar- 
ried.” pp. 341. $1.50. 

LITTLE GROWN-UPS. 
$2.00. 

A FOUNTAIN SEALED. 
300. $1.50. 

F. H. Revell Co. New York. 

SEVEN YEARS IN a RA conde py i... T. 
Pierson, D.D. pp. 25 $1.06 

*“ AND SHE Got ALL THATY 
176. 75 cents. 

THE Gist OF JAPAN. By R. B. Peery. 
$1.25. 


By Benjamin Harrison. 


By Louis Waldstein, 





M¢ 
—_ 


By Jeanette L. Gilder. pp. 


By Anna Fuller. pp. 325. 


FAMOUS MEN. Collected 
In 2 vols. pp. 


By Elizabeth 8S. Tucker. 
By Sir Walter Besant. pp. 


By Cara Reese. pp. 
pp. 317. 


Macmillan Co. New York. 
THE FACTS OF THE MORAL LiFe. By Wilhelm 
Wundt. pp. 339. $2.25. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 
grave. Second Series. pp. 275. 


By Francis T. Pal- 
$1.00. 


By W. Cunningham, D.D. | 
By Lyman Ab- | 


By Anna R. B. Lind- | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


D. Appleton & Co. 
UNCLE SAM’S SECRETS. 
344, 75 cents. 
THE HALL OF SHELLS. 
pp. 176. 60 cents. 


Eaton & Mains. New York. 
THE PICKET LINE OF MISSIONS. 
McDowell, A. T. Pierson and others. 
90 cents. 
LIFE ON HIGH LEVELS. By Margaret E. Sangster. 
pp. 320. 90 cents. 
W. B. Ketcham. New York 
IDEALS OF STRENGTH. By Jobn Watson (Ian 
Maclaren). pp. 76. 50 cents. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
THE VEGE-MEN’sS REVENGE. By Florence K. and 
Bertha Upton. pp. 63. $2.00. 
Benziger Bros. New York. 
MORAL PRINCIPLES AND MEDICAL PRACTICE. | 
By Rev. Charles Coppens, 8. J. pp. 222. $1.50. | 
Continental Publishing Co. New York. 
FREE BANKING. By James A. B. Dilworth. pp. 
212. $1.00, 
Christian Literature Co. New York. 
Two STUDIES IN THE HIsToRY OF DOCTRINE. | 
By B. B. Warfield. pp. 239. $1.25. 
George G. Peck. New York. 
Cyparissus. By Ernst Eckstein. pp. 348. 75 
cents. 
A. C MeClurg & Co. Chicago. 
THE BiG-HORN TREASURE, By J. F. Cargill. pp. 
327. $1. 25. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO. By H. H. Sargent. 
pp. 240. $1.50. 
THE Story oF LANGUAGE. By C. W. Hutson. 
pp. 392. $1.50. | 
MAGAZINES } 


New York. | 
By O. P. Austin. pp. 


By Mrs. A. 8S. Hardy. 


By W. F. 
pp. 321. 





October. TRAINED MOTHERHOOD.—PRESBYTE- 
RIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW.—MUvUSIC.—KIN- 
DERGARTEN REVIEW.— WRITER. —CHRISTIAN | 
LITERATURE.— SUNSHINE. —CHAPBOOK,. — THE | 
SCHOOL REVIEW. | 
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Dr. Jaeger’s 
SANATORY UNDERWEAR 


AS USED BY 


Dr. Nansen 


on his famous Arctic sledge journey. 
“The result of all this experimenting was that I 
made up my mind to keep to my woollen clothes, 
which would give free outlet to the perspiration. Jo- 
bansen followed my example, and on the upper part of 
our bodies we each had two Jaeger Ludersbirts next 
the skin, etc., ete.”—" Farthest North,” Vol. LL, p. 115 


This Applies to You. 


Jaeger Und-rwear allows the skin to breathe 
freely, at the same time absorbing its exhala- 
tions, leaving the bady dry and warm. Gives the 
greatest warmth with the least weight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
Main Retail Store: | Branches: 
16 WEST 23D ST.,| 166 Broadway, 
New York. 248 W. 175th St 





Make Cookin g 
Easy! 


keep house without a 


GLENWOOD | 


aad RANCES. 


The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 


















This Oven 2st a 


is the ‘‘Greatest Help” 
to modern cooking 


ever invented. 









TEN CENTS 
Feeds ten plants ten 
months 
Essex Flower food im - 

vigor to house plants. 
they thrive in winter is no 
longer the florist’s secret. J 
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A PECULIAR REMEDY, 


Something About the New Discovery for 
Curing Dyspepsia. 


The Rev. F. I. Bell, a highly esteemed 
minister residing in WwW eedsport, Cayuga 
Co., N. Y., in a recent letter writes as 
follows: ‘‘There has never been anything 
that I have taken that has relieved the 
Dyspepsia from which I have suffered for 
ten years except the new remedy called 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. Since taking 
them I have had no distress at all after 
eating and again after long years CAN 
SLEEP WELL. Rev. F. I. Bell, Weedsport, 
N. Y., formerly Idalia, Col.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is a remark- 

able remedy, not only because it is a 
certain cure for all forms of indigestion, 
but because it seems to act as thoroughly 
in old chronic cases of Dyspepsia as well 
as in mild attacks of indigestion or bilious- 
ness. A person has dyspepsia simply be- 
cause the stomach is overworked; all it 
wants is a harmless, vegetable remedy to 
digest the food and thus give it the much 
needed rest. 

This is the secret of the success of this 
peculiar remedy. 


may be, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will 





No matter how weak | 
or how much disordered the digestion | 


digest the food whether the stomach works | 


or not. 


New life and energy is given not | 


Elisha Howe, Jr., Dedham, Mass.............. $2.00 
A Friend, Leicester, Mass..... akivvos oxsounere 4.00 
Elizabeth G. King, Providence. Shad vnon <oee eee 
BOW. eo I BOS RP SS ios osc ocace en ansenees 1.50 
wy NO RF eer ee ae 
Class of Mrs. W. L. Greene, pesbery ee ako ae 2.00 
Mrs. E. W. Tyler, Pelham, N. H.........2.00. 2.00 
A Friend, St. Johnsbury, vt fick cresan eds saenee 1.00 
| Mrs. Mary Pierce, Whitman, Mass............ 1.00 
Mrs. C. S. Campbell, eee, | Cine sagucnccnke 2.00 
A Friend, Topsfield, Mass. aveueake sn ne 
Mrs. M. F. Leonard, Boston.. Pe eee 
Mrs. L. E. Agard, Oakland, 1S Ri Sie: 2.00 


only to the stomach but to every organ.) 


and nerve in the body. 


A trial of this | 


splendid medicine will convince the most | 
skeptical that Dyspepsia and all stomach | 


troubles can be cured. 
repared by the Stuart Chemical Co., of 
Marshall, Mich., but so popular has the 


The tablets are | 


remedy become that Stuart’s Dyspepsia | 


Tablets can now be obtained at any drug 
store at 50 cents per package. Send for 
book on stomach diseases free. 


RED 
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HAND 














ae scaly, hleeding palms, s less nails, 
“finger ends, 1 v= les, So and 
mothy skin, dry, thin, and falling hair, itching, 


y, crusted scalps, all yield quickly to warm 
baths with Curicura Soap, and gentle anointings 
with CUTICURA (ointment), the great skin cure. 


(uticura 


— \~ en Porrer Drve awp CHEMICAL 
| Ls Hay o> > pa-* All About the Skin,” free. 


ITCHING HUMORS oc? CUTICURA "REMEDIFS 





BLANCARD’S 





for ANEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD 
STITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed “* BLANCARD, 


rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGISTS. 
E. POUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 








“Lemmon sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 






mess and Head where 
Medical skill fails. The only 
Seientific Aural Sound Conductor 
in the world. Safe to wear, 
comfortable, invisible, no 
dangerous wire or metal at- 


hysicians. Write for book. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


207 Trast Bldg., Louisville, Kye 
OMices | 1122 Broadway, New Yorks 








| nected, at one time or another, with nearly all the 
| railroads running out of Boston. 





| Of his three daughters one is the wife of Rey. D. B. 
| Perry, president of Doane College, one the wife of 


| ogy in Lane Seminary. After spending some years 


five. 


|! more than at this season. There are devotees of 
| the old blue Dresden, the old blue Canton and the 


| monogram or family initial letter, which are handed 
| down as heirloom pieces of the family china. 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED | 


by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, | 
| sale, as our readers who have patronized this house 


please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 


THr CONGREGATIONALIST 


Home Missionary Fund 


It is not too early to bring this fund to the atten- 
tion of our generous subscribers, as this anxious 
letter from a home missionary, just at hand, indi- 
cates. We shall be glad to receive prompt and lib- 
eral additions to the contributions acknowledged 
below to enable us to retain on our list all present 
names and if possible add some new ones who 
are waiting the opportunity: 


OcT. 19, 1897. 
My Dear Sir: Your paper failed to reach me last 
week. It usually comes with promptness. My infer- 


ence is that the fund for rye, | the paper to poorly 
supported home missionaries has been exhausted. This 
is a matter of regret to me, while I feel sorry for any 
fellow-laborers in home missionary fields who may be 
deprived of your paper for the same cause. I have to 
struggle bravely here for a support. All the amount of 
salary due me from this little parish for the past six 
months has not been paid. This fact subjects me to 
much inconvenience. feel, yes, I know, that as an ar- 
tisan cannot do any piece of work well without having 
all the requisite tools, so a pastor in a church of our 
polity cannot work to the best advantage without 7he 
Congregationalist. Now I inclose the humble sum of 
This is the best I can do until my 
finances are re-enforced. Please send me the paper as 
long as you can for this money. Kindly mail me a copy 
for last week. If the fund should be in such a condition 
ere long that The Congregationalist could be sent to me 
gratuitously for a while, 1 would be very grateful. 


twenty-five cents. 








Biographical 
THE FOUNDER OF DOANE COLLEGE 
Deacon Thomas Doane died at West Townsend, 
Vt., Oet. 22. Mr. Doane was born in Orleans, 
Mass., Sept. 20, 1821. He studied at Phillips 
Academy, Andover. After three years in the office 
of Mr. S. M. Felton of Charlestown, a noted civil 
engineer, he became head engineer of a division of 
the Vermont Central Railroad. He had been con- 


In 1863 he was 
appointed chief engineer of the Hoosac Tunnel, and 
had a large share in its construction. He ran the 
first locomotive through it. He became interested 
in railroad building in Nebraska in 1869, and took 
a prominent part in establishing a college in what 
is now the town of Crete, twenty miles west of Lin- 
eoln. He secured for the site of the college a square 
mile of ground, and made generous donations to the 
college, which bears his name. Mr. Doane held 
many offices connected with business and charita- 
ble institutions, and was widely known as a philan- 
thropic and public-spirited Christian citizen. He 
was for forty years a deacon of Winthrop Church, 
Charlestown. He left a wife and four children. 


Rev. William 0. Weeden and another the wife of 
Mr. Henry B. Twombly, a lawyer in New York. 
His son, Rey. John Doane, is pastor of a chureh in 
Lincoln, Neb. 


THE PRESIDENT OF KNOX COLLEGE 


Dr. Newton Bateman was born in Fairfield, N. J., 
graduated from Illinois College and studied aie 





in travel and teaching he became, in 1858, superin } 
tendent of public instruction for Illinois, which | 
position he occupied for ten years. He has been | 
the president of Knox College, Galesburg, II1., since 
1875. He died at that place at the age of seventy- | 








THE fashion in fine table china never prevailed 


rich, gilded Minton or Royal Worcester, with a 


Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton have brought out examples 
which show the up-to-date in this branch of home 
gems. 


On the back cover page of this issue Shepard, Nor- 
well & Co. announce a special sale of Golden Fleece 
Blankets. These blankets are famous the country 
over on account of their fine, soft texture. They are 
warm, yet spongy and buoyant, and the quality is 
unsurpassed. The lot which they have were made 
expressly for them and are offered at very moderate 
prices for such high grade goods. The name Shep- 
ard, Norwell & Co. and the high reputation of this 
firm are sufficient guarantee of the character of this 





for many years will testify. 
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Woman’s Beauty 


Admired by Man and 
Desired by Woman. 


A Precious Gift that Must be 
Tenderly Cultivated. 





Dr.Greene’s Nervura Helps 
Nature to Beautify. 


One of the most attractive, the peets say 
the most attractive, of the Creator’s werke 
is a beautiful woman. He is indeed a 
cynic who is not moved to admiratiow by 
a bright, sparkling eye, a glowing cheek, 
a supple form, and a lightly tripping step. 
But these you see only where there is 
good health. The sick woman has not 
the attractions described. Her eye is 
dull and without sparkle, 
her cheek is pale or 
4 Sallow, her faee 

- gaunt, and her step 







to see this impairment of beauty! It is 
not natural; it should not be. Is there 
anything that can be done to bring back 
the color te those cheeks, the vivacitty 
to that face, the sparkle to those eyes, the 
elasticity to that step? There is. The 
victim of overwork, worry, care, anxiety, 
who is losing her beauty and ing to 
an early grave, is still within the domain 
of hope. 

Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., the eminent and distinguished s: 
ialist, whose wonderful achievements in 
restoring weak and suffering women to 
health have formed the subject ofcomment 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, whose name is a household word, 
has devoted his life to the cure of female 
diseases, which are the cause of the con- 
dition described, and he has found the 
remedy which brings back the health, 
the vitality, and the vigor, which are the 
source of beauty. This grand discovery 
is Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, the best friend womankind has 
ever known. 

By the use of this wonderful restorer 
and invigorator, Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 
the most hopeless and desperate cases are 
cured. Women need no longer despair. 
Their health and beauty can restored 
if they will but use Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 

Dr. Greene is the most successful spec- 
ialist of the times, and you can have the 
benefit of his skill. You can consult him 
gg or by letter, free. Write to 

im, detailing your symptoms, tell him, as 
well as you can, about your ill health and 
fading beauty, and, after considering your 
case, he will ly’ to you, giving you the 
advice that will. restore you to health. 


Do not Soh | this opportunity. By all 
means use his great remedy. Write te 
that you 


him also, and you will be g 
did so, 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL BOSTON, OCT, 22 
Mrs. I. G. Burnham, leading the thought of 
the hour for the seventy-five ladies who met in 


Pilgrim Hall, read 2 Cor. 4: 5, ‘‘ For we preach 
not ourselves,’ 


HOUSE, 


and the verses that follow, 
saying that two notes were sounding in our 
ears in connection with the recent meeting of 
the American Board—one a note of thanks- 
viving for what has been seen and heard of 
the progress of Christ’s kingdom ; the other a 
note echoing with responsibility. If the life of 
every one in such a company were hid with 
Christ in God, some of the results would be: 
the power to work in being so closely related 
to the source of all power ; the power to endure 
as Paul endured and as many of the mission- 
aries in Turkey have endured; the power to 
be hopeful, rejoicing in hope; and the power 

believe that as God’s promises have been 
fulfilled in the past we may trust him for the 
future. Mrs. Judson Smith had brought away 
from the New Haven meeting a special lesson 
for enlargement of faith in connection with 
the work open before us. 

Mrs. Noyes had been reassured that the 
kingdom is coming, being much impressed 
with the hopefulness of the missionaries. Mrs. 
Strong spoke of the inspiring audiences and 
of the impression made by Dr. Smith’s paper 
upon The Success of Missions, referring espe- 


cially to the revivals of the last year. Miss 
Stanwood gave an account of the women’s 


meeting on Thursday afternoon. 

Missionary names upon the week’s calendar 
were read, the Knapps, Elys and others, and 
their 
Mardin were especially remembered. 

Mrs. Fowle of Cwsarea was present, and as 
she told of the marriage of her father and 
mother on the day of her father’s ordination, 
forty-five years ago, of their setting out for 
their work in Turkey, and of their return to 
Cwsarea now at the ages of seventy-five and 
seventy-two, one could not help thinking that 
the storyof théirlife and work would possess 
many of the essentials of a good novel, with 
no lack of romance and with a basis of solemn, 
unquestionable truth. It was pleasant to learn 


from Mrs. Fowle that some of the Cwsarea 
missionaries have had a restful vacation this 
summer, and have returned with added 
strength. 


Mrs. F. E. Clark spoke of the results of mis- 
sionary work in Mexico as she saay them at a 
C. E. convention held there last year in an old 
monastery, the places formerly occupied by 
images of saints now filled with the Beati- 
tudes, the Twenty-third Psalm and other Scrip- 
ture; an early morning prayer meeting, led by 
a native pastor, attended by a variety of peo- 
ple, who listened to his thrilling words and 
themselves took part in the exercises. 

Attention was ealled to the approaching 
nual meeting of the Woman’s Board, to be 
held in New London Nov. 3 and 4. An inter- 
esting program has been prepared, including 
reports of the home department and surveys 
of the foreign field by the secretaries, a paper 
upon Three Early Missionaries from Eastern 
Connecticut, by Miss E. 8. Gilman, a paper 
upon Missionary Information and Its Use, 
by Mrs. Merrill E. Gates, and addresses by 


an- 


Dr. C. H. Daniels and many missionaries, 
including Mrs. Newell, Mrs. Bowen, Miss 
Wheeler, Miss Fraser, Mrs. George P. Knapp 
and Miss Huntington from Turkey; Miss 
Stone and Miss Kara-Ivanova from Bulga- 
ria; Mrs. Gulick from Spain; Mrs. Porter 


from Austria; Miss Morrill from China; Miss 


Bradshaw from Japan; Mrs. Bruce and Miss 
Nugent from India: Miss Abell from Micro- 


nesia; and Mrs. John Duber from Africa. 





or Nervous Headache 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. F. A. RopeRtTS, Waterville, Me., says: “ Have 
found it of great benefit in nervous diseases—nerv- 


ous headache, nervous dyspepsia, neuralgia, and 
think itis giving great satisfaction when it is thor- 
oughly tried.” 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
‘1898 Combination.” which includes one year’s subscrip 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 


1898 xue0 soooege Magazine, $4.00 
Comb} Cr NTURY PoRTRAITS, 7. 7.504 8 $7, 50 
nation | The Congregationalist, 00 

I I inh. sc0s-c00c cicns vaasbbe ccceccaeaeenees 
Scribner’s Magazine................. 

Harper’s Magazine................0++ 

Harper’s Weekly.............sessee0s 

DT SE ck kn ncn. csc0scsvenacee 

Harper’s Round Table. eee 
Ry IU eb ihdncesdnctedteseuchacmeavadtensssnaheee 2 





Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the 
direction changed to any other post office. 





“JT had rheumatism in my 
limbs and could hardly walk. I read about Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla and thought I would try it. After taking a few 
bottles I was cured. take Hood’s Sarsaparilla when 


COULD HARDLY WALK. 


ever my system needs toning up or my blood is impure, 
and it keeps me well.” Mrs. JOHN HOGAN, Waure 
gan, Ct. 


_ Hoop’ S PILLS cure liver ills. Mailed for 25 cents by 


. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 





Macbeth lamp-chimneys 


save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


The Picture Way 





is the best way toa child's mind. A pretty or strange 
picture stays where a verbal description slips away 
n day school and Sunday school, 
i Stereopticon is the teacher's 
most efficient ally 
If you doubt or are ignorant of 
strument, send 


the scope of the in 





catalogue of 





slides There are tens of thou 
sands of picturesque scenes of 
travel, landscape, history, adven 
ture, eftc., that you can rent at 
low rates Hire lists free. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York, 


The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world, 

BRANCHES—RBostow: % Bre mts ld St. Cmicaco 69 
Washington St. Kansas Cit 515 East I4th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 22 Washington aw _~ 
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Trial Begun . 
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with our guarantee of purity. 


The Larkin Plan 


perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. 
brass, gold-kacquered trimmings. 
will never break. Detachable lignum-vitz 
ball-bearing casters. 4 fect 6in. wide. 6 fect 
6 in. long. Head, 4 feet 5% in. Foot, 3 fect 
2% inches high. Corner posts are’1 inch in 
diameter. The Bed is the Article of Furniture 
Supreme: In it a Third of Life is Passed. 

If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium entirely satisfactory and as 
represented, remit $10.00 ; if not, notify us 
goods are subject to our order. We make 
no charge for what you have used. 

y ——_—_—— 

If you remit in advance, 
in addition a nice present tor the lady of 
the house, and shipment day atter order 
is received. Money refunded promptly if the 
Box or Premium does not prove all expected. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


you will reccive 


@~ Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the 
contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors 
who A adily pay the listed retail prices. This provides 
the $10.00 ‘needful to pay our bill, and gives the young 
folk the premium as ‘‘a middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
15 Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Estab. 1876. Incor.1892. Capi al, $500,000. 
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yast in advertising their ‘Combination Box of Soap 


| hag IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE GOOD Soap. 
THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


” 


The Whole Family supplied with ppRNE and Toilet ‘Soaps for a year at 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


saves you half the regular retail prices; 


t 


of the 
are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 
Steel, Brass-Trimmed Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and che: 
while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. 


Very strong and will last a lifetime. 
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NoTe.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congre 
sent in connection with an oil heater, 
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Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 
THEM, and have for 


half 

You pay but the usual retail value 
soaps and all middlemen’s profits 
One premium is A White Enameled 
rfulness to the chamber, 
They harmonize 
grass top rod at head and foot, and heavy 
Malleable castings 


he cost. 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Eneugh to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
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This List « ents Changed as Desired. € 
100 BARS ‘“‘SWEET HOME” SOAP. $5.00 : 
For all laundry and household pur- . 
poses it has no superior. % 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . 70 % 
A perfect soap for flannels ¢ 

12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 % 
An unequalled lanndry luxury , 

4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP. 20 § 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 60 § 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau § 
tifier. < 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, 30 § 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, -25 5 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 25 3 
1-4 DOZ. LARKIN'S TAR SOAP 30 ¢? 
Unequalled for washing the hair. > 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . . $0; 
1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . 30 ¢ 
Delicate, retined. popular, lasting. a 

1 JAR, 2 ozs.. MODJESKA COLD CREAM . 26 6 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin a 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 23 7; 
Preserves the te oth hardens the ® 
gums. sweetens the ath : 

1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP om 10 : 
THE CONTENTS, Dougcht ct Retail, Cost $10.00 +: 
oo PREMIUM, worth «* Rotail 10.00 £ 
Yon got the Premium . 

fo $10. ( you solect, gratis. ) $20 b | 
* 

. 
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or three years 
desk or 


ationalist for two 


The publisher of this paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responded to the 


advertisement and purchased the soap. 
the soaps and with the business methods of the Larkin 


of the premiums that accompany it.— The Congregationalist. 


Vithout exce ytion they state that they are perfectly satisfied with 


Xo. The letters speak in praise both of the seap and 
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Shepard, Norwell & Co. 
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GOLDEN FLEECE 
BLANKETS 


Are famous from 


MAINE to CALIFORNIA 


As the best value in White Blankets ever offered 
the American people. Made from fine, soft wool, 
they have that “all alive” property that is so 
healthful for bed coverings. They are warm 
and at the same time spongy and buoyant, and 
the sleeper arises refreshed, quite contrary to the 
effect of many heavy Felt-like Blankets that 
“make one tired,” and you do not know why, 
but if you wish healthful bed coverings, these 
blankets are RIGHT in QUALITY and TEX- 
TURE. They come with lovely borders and 
are made exclusively for us, and bound with 
wide white silk ribbons. Prices: 
. 6.00 Pair 


10-4 Size. . 4.50 Pair 12-4 Size . 
11-4 Size. . 5.00 Pair, 14-4 Size #3. 8.50 Pair 


The 10-4 Size are made expressly for single Beds. 


2d Floor, Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


In Your 
Own Home 


An Atmosphere in which Disease Germs Can 
Not Live Created by the New Discovery 


“HYOMEL” 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption are positively cured by this powerful germicide, 
which pervades every nook and corner of your home and is carried 


to all parts of the head, throat and lungs by the air you breathe. | 


No liquid medicines, no dangerous sprays, douches nor atomizers. 


‘*HYOMEI” 
Cures by Inhalation. 


Already over thirty-seven hundred physicians have declared 
it to be the only method ever discovered by which the diseased 
air passages can be reached. Already more than seventeen 
thousand testimonials have been received from people who have 
been cured. 


‘“‘HyomeEt” is Nature’s own remedy, given through the only 
vehicle (the air you breathe) which Nature permits to enter the 
bronchial tubes and lungs. There is no danger, no risk. Your 
money is refunded if it fails to relieve. 

* Hyomei” outfit complete, $1.00; extra inhalant, 50e. ‘* Hyomei”™ 
Balm (a wonderful healer) 25c. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. Send for * The Story of Hyomei’’—free. 


R.T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 


Scribner's Newest Books 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘The purpose of the book is to give a better knowledge of things that have been too near and familiar to be well known. 
may also tend to promote an intelligent patriotism and a faithful discharge of the duties of citizenship. 


I hope it 
*—AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


CONTENTS.—TheXonstitution—The Congress—The President—The State Department—The Treasury Department—Departments of War 
and Justice—The Post Office Department—The Navy Department—Departments of the Interior and Agriculture—Independent Boards and 


Commissions—The Judiciary. 


Nowhere could there be found a volume better adapted to popular uses than this compendium of one of the wise&t of our Presidents. .. . 
»0k is, for all its businesslike handling of business matters, peculiarly patriotic. 


ardent love for our country * he approaches his task, and the tone of his boc 


nigh a, and especially young Americans, will find abundant timely instruction in these pages. . 


ribune. 
Second Edition Now Ready of Stevenson's Great Story, 


y 
ST. IVES. 
Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. By RoBERT 
pat Is STEVENSON. 12mo, $1.50. 

‘It is full of Stevenson's best style, full of humor and pathos.’’—Com- 
me al Advertiser. 

“We are inclined to think it is in ‘St. Ives’ that Stevenson erects his 
true monument as a master of narrative style.”"—7he Bookman. 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. 


A Novel. By JEANETTE L. GILDER, Editor of The Critic. 12mo, 
$1.25. 
Miss Gilder, the well-known editor of 7he Critic, has here written a 
captivating love story. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. Arranged by the Author. With portrait. 
12mo, $1.75. 
‘Not since Shakespeare has England ae eda rr with so ex- 
traordinary a gift of poetic expression.”— ANGWILL, in the Pall Mall 
Manat > 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 


By ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT, D.D., Ph. D., Professor of Chureh His- 
tory, Union Theological Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo, $2.50 
net. (International Theological Library.) 

“Dr. MeGiffert seems to me to have taken away the veil which has so 
long obscured the Apostle Paul, and to have made his teaching clear and 
luminous.”—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

A New Volume in the “ International Critical Commentary.” 


PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. 
By Rey. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo $2.00 net. 
““] have already expressed my conviction that the ‘International Crit- 
ical Commentary’ is the best critical commentary on the whole Bible in 
existence.”—DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


‘With an 


. These chapters . . . possess a permanent value. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 


According to the texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf and the 


English Kevisers. Edited by the Rev. W. F. MouLton, M. A.. 
D. D., and Rev. A. S. GEDEN, M.A. 4to, 87.00 net. 


“A great work it is, and worthily executed. The minister of average 


salary who is likely to be repelled at once by the price of the book will do 
well to take serious couanel 

certainly be buying at least four . . 
cannot buy the book before us at 87.00. We must earnestly protest against 
such a foolish and suicidal preference The Congreqgationatist. 


with himself. ... The average minister will 
. books at $1.75 each, and will think he 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE 
WORLD. 
By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruck, D.D., Professor of Apologetics 
and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Being the Gifford Lectures, 1896-97. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


THE BIBLE AND ISLAM; 


Or, The Influence of the Old and New Testaments on the Religion 
of Mohammed. (Being the Ely Lectures for 1897.) By HENRY 
PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 12mo, $1.50 


AMERICAN NOBILITY. 


By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN] A novel. 12mo, $1.50. 
The burning question of * international ” marriages has never been so 
ably handled in fiction as in the present story. 


THE TORIMENTOR. 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 12mo, $1.50 
A new and equally dramatic story by the author of “ Nancy Noon.” m 
Fifth Edition Nancy Noon. 12mo, 21.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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